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FOREWORD 


It has been a familiar accusation by critics of the British Govern- 
ment in India that it was the policy of that government to foment 
hostility between Muslim and Hindu on the ancient principle of 
‘divide and rule’ The accusation is quite unjust for if ever there was 
any recurrent problem that troubled the district officer and his local 
government in several provinces (and particularly the United Pro- 
vinces) from at any rate 1900 onwards, it was the possibility if not the 
probability of rioting between Muslim and Hindu at the more impor- 
tant holy days of either party. Nor was the danger confined to reli- 
gious occasions. At the Census of 1931 the Census Commissioner 
wished to provide for datain the census return of the members of 
literates, irrespective of religion, who used the Hindi and Urdu scripts 
respectively when writing, such statistics being of obvious value to the 
education authorities. But the then Lt. Governor Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
prohibited the inclusion of such a return from the U. P. on account of 
the probability of its leading to acrimonious controversy between 


Hindus and Muslims. 


Any contribution therefore towards reconciling the cultures and 
assimilating the outlook of these two great religious bodies ought to 
be very welcome tothe serious student of social welfare. India has 
not been without religious leaders who have endeavoured to combine 
features of both creeds: Kabir’s is the name that first occurs to one, 
but there have been anumber of others. They have not been con- 
spicuously successful, but it is not impossible that where they failed 
self-government ina citizenship shared by both communities may 
succeed. In any case Dr. Ansari’s study of caste as observed among 
the Muslims of Uttar Pradesh can be nothing if not helpful in demons- 
trating how much the cultures of Hinduism and Islam have in common 
in the structure of society in Northern India today. Iam unable, it 
is true, to agree with Dr. Ansari in attributing communal tension 
between Muslim and Hindu in any degree at all to the caste system; 
animosity and violence between parties of different religious persua- 
sion seems to me to have been too ancient, frequent, and widespread a 
phenomenon to admitany explanation beyond the deplorable prejudice 
that springs from religious emotion. But whether that be so or not it 
makes no difference to the value of this study of caste laying emphasis 
as it does on what the two communities have in common rather than 
on their differences, and I am flattered by being asked to introduce it 


to the world. 


J; HoHUTTON 
New Radnor, 
January 1959, 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY 


There already exists a great mass of literature on the Indian 
caste system and there is hardly any aspect of this phenomenon which 
remains untouched, Thus, much has been written about the origin, 
‘development and function of this system, Recently an American 
Indologist claimed that he has compiled a list of more than five 
thousand published works on the matter (Hutton, 1951, p. ix). 
Studies of the different aspects of this phenomenon are still going on 
and have, toacertain extent, taken the form of actual field studies. 
At the same time, however, it is a regrettable fact that too little has 
been written about the development cf caste behaviour and attitudes 
among non-Hindu. communities of India, Although, it has been 
‘generally established that the caste system is a Hindu phenomenon, 
and “the structural basis of Hinduism is the caste system” (Srinivas, 
1952, p. 212), many non-Hindu communities of India, having their 
origin either directly in india or elsewhere, have also acquired this 
phenomenon as the basis of their social structures. It is interesting 
from an ethnological view-point to study how peoples of other creeds 
have, in the course of time, adopted this system of social stratification 
although their creeds and doctrines are basically opposed to any 
such distinctions as ‘castes’. Furthermore, it is interesting to study 
how peoples of foreign origin and creed, not having experienced such 
a phenomenon before their arrival in India, adopted this system ina 
modified form; whereas the indigenous converts to these imported 
-creeds have retained their original caste practices despite the conflict 
“between these practices and their professed beliefs. Thus, a study of 
a community comprised of both foreign and indigenous elements will 
provide better results in examining the process of assimilation of 
caste system by foreign settlers on the one hand, and its retention 
by the indigenous converts on the .other. There are a number of 
such communities in India and their scientific study deserves the time 
and talent of students of caste system. 


In the present study we will deal with the development of the 
caste system among the Muslims of Uttar Pradesh, “where the in- 
fluence of Hinduism has powerfully affected Muslim customs, 
traditions and sentiments, and where a very large section of Muslims 
are the descendants of converted Hindus” (Turner, 1931, p. 535). 
A study of the caste system in operation among Muslims, being con- 
trary to their creed, will provide a basis for determining the dynamics 
of acculturation (culture-contact) between the two communities, 
Hindus and Muslims, in this region of the Indian sub-continent. . The 
study will be mainly based upon the methodical approach afforded by 
the Cultural-Historical School of ethnology, which provides a realistic 
approach to a problem like this. Since most of the cultural-historical 
investigations have been confined tothe pre-caste aboriginals of 
India, no apology is needed to initiate the plan of this work. 


2 MUSLIM CASTE IN UTTAR PRADESH 


Most of the material to be utilised in the present study has been 
collected from the historical view point. I[t utilises some of the avail- 
able chapters on Muslim history in India, census figures and reports 
and some of the available works written on the subject during the 
last and present centuries. 


Muslim castes attracted the attention of scholars mostly during 
the last century; all the regional and provincial glossaries and accounts 
of tribes and castes then being compiled mentioned almost all the 
Muslim tribes and castes in addition to all the others (Elliot, North 
Western Provinces of India, 1844; Ibbetson, Punjab, 1883; Risley, 
Bengal, 1891; Crooke, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1896). 
Apart from these glossaries, in the case of Uttar Pradesh, two reports 
should be mentioned: the first Census Report of Oudh (Williams, 
1869) gives a brief description of Muslim castes along with their then 
existing figures; the next report on a wider area of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh'” (Nesfield, 1885), on the other hand, devotes a 
whole chapter to Muslim castes. During the present century other 
regiona! glossaries and accounts of castes and tribes, including those 
of Muslims, have been published (Thurston, Southern India, 1909; Iyer, 
Cochin, 1909-12; Rose, Punjab and North-Western Frontier Province, 
1911-19; Desai, Baroda State, 1912; Russell and Lal, Central Provinces, 
1916; Enthoven, Bombay, 1922; Nanjundayya and Iyer, Mysore, 1931; 
Iyer, Travancore, 1937-41). These glossaries provide an opportunity 
for a comparative study of this practice among Muslims in different 
parts of India. Since a detailed comparative analysis is out of the 
scope of the present study, we will only refer to outstanding prob- 
lems of other regions. This will be of some help in determining 
certain phenomena on an all-India basis. 


Finally, all the census reports of India for the period of the fifty 
years (1881-1931) give comprehensive data on castes which are of 
considerable assistance in examining how various castes, in the course 
of time, have s vanished and how new castes out of new socio- 
economic need, have emerged. Unfortunately, the 1914 Census Reports 
could not be published in full because of the World War; only a few 
published volumes are available and these do not give complete 
figures. The 1951 Census Reports are altogether silent about any 


figures or reports on castes. Thus the 1931 Census Report is the last 
in this respect. 


Since ‘caste’ is still a difficult phenomenon to define and since it 
is more difficult to determine whether the term ‘caste’ can appro- 
priately be applied to the social groups of a non-Hindu community, we 
shall try to examine in the following chapter the origin and function 
of this practice in the light of Indian history. We shall also try to 


determine a minimum definition of caste whereby we can continue the 


study of Muslim social stratification in this province. 


(1) This name was lat 


Ree eae er changed to United Provinces of Agra and Oudh; after the 


S again changed, this time to Uttar Pradesh . 


PART ONE 
THE BACKGROUND 


= 


CHAPTER TWO 


3 CASTE 
ETS ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT AND DEFINITION 


The existence of a great mass of literature on the Indian Caste 
system has already been mentioned in the previous chapter. A survey 
of the relevant works and an attempt at synthetic analysis of the 
origin, growth and definition of ‘caste’ seems now in order, It is 
natural that such a huge literature on one subject would give diversified 
views on the different aspects of this phenomenon, There are so many 
different approaches to the study of caste that it is necessary to specify 
what particular view points have beentaken. Particularly, in defining 
caste there have been very varied view-points and we find very little 
agreement among scholars. It is a tedious task to examine each 
opinion In detail, yet such an examination will help us to determine a 
minimum definition of caste by which wecan judge Muslim status 
groups in India. 


From Nesfield, who regards caste as only a functional group 
bounded by a marriage union,“ we get a very scanty definition of 
caste; while Senart exuberantly defines a caste as. ‘a certain tradi- 
tional and independent organization, a chief anda council, (and) as 
occasion demands it meets in assemblies endowed with more or less 
full authority.” He adds that acasteis “often united in the cele- 
bration of certain festivals; it is further bound together by a common 
profession and by the practise of common customs which bear more 
especially upon marriage, food and various cases of impurity.” He 
concludes that a caste is “armed, in order to assure its authority, with 
a jurisdiction of fairly wide extent, capable by the infliction of certain 
penalties, especially of banishment, either absolute or revocable, en- 
forcing the power of the community.” °) Ranging between these two 
extremes we find varying definitions which fundamentally differ from 
each other in content and in the stress of various features. 


A changing pattern of the Indian social life, affected by external 
forces along with the changing mode of economic activities has 
necessitated the revision of the whole problem of defining a present- 
day Indian caste. Therefore, it seems advisable to start with the 
origin of the institution, to continue with the problem of its historical 
development, and then finally to try to analyse the form in which it 
exists today. A revised study of the origin, and a study of the growth 
of. caste will provide a comprehensive and valuable look at this 
phenomenon. 

Broadly speaking, the division of society into numerous groups 
founded on various principles is almost a universal feature. Every 
society, whether primitive or advance, is divided into such groups. 
Ethnological evidence reveals that even the most primitive communities 
of the present day have, in one form or another, such groupings with- 
in groupings. Australian aboriginal tribes, for example, are divided 


(1) Nesfield, J. C., Brief View of the Caste System., 1885, p. 112. 
(2) Senart, E., le Caste dans (’Inde, 1896, (English translation, 1930), p. 20, 
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theoretically into two sections for social and ceremonial purposes. 
Sometimes these halves themselves are divided into sections and sub- 
sections to provide special marriage rules, and to group various 
relatives in different ways.“ Similarly among the contemporary 
highly industrialised societies of the United States, England and 
Europe, socio-economic status groups not only exist but. they also 
play their respective roles inthe functioning of these societies. In 
the case of these highly industrialised societies, however, a social 
ladder determines an individual’s status within the society according 
to his economic status. In England, asin other European countries, 
but differing in this respect from the United States, another set of 
groupings has been in existence other than these» socio-economic 
divisions. This is hereditary in character—that is, the nobility on 
the one hand and commoners on the other. In England these social 
differences matter less today than they did fifty years ago. They 
are still important and obvious; they are accepted with pleasure or 
resignation, or even resented.® In other European countries the 
picture is not very different. As a matter of fact, the eighteenth 
century Industrial Revolution transformed the social patterns from 
feudal to industrial. This change altered the emphasis of social status 
from feudal hereditary to industrial economic. We need not go into 
details about this transformation; suffice it to say that a social status 
determined by birth is rapidly losing ground with the expansion of 
industries. New socio-economic status classes are emerging. 


Both historical records and ethnological evidence lead us to 
believe that social divisions of one kind or another have been quite 
common throughout the known history of mankind. Written history 
is most valuable for examining the development of these divisions 
whereas ethnological evidence provides a basis for observing this 
phenomenon from a pre-historical view-point. This combination of 
ethnological and histerical sources will be valuable in connecting the 
remote past with the present day and will enable us to observe the 
gradual growth of this phenomenon ina historical-ethnological pers- 
pective. A comprehensive study of social divisions in one given society 
requires a two-fold analysis: (i) external traits which have been 
transmitted at one or different periods through the process of diffusion 
and which have been accepted and fused Within the local set-up; and 
(ii) social conditions already prevailing in the region. If the written 
accounts of the required period of history of the society under ex- 
amination are available, it makes the task easier. In such cases, how- 
ever, we can determine those particular instances where out of culture 


pgs and migrations the process of diffusion is obvious and 
clear. 


(a) Social Stratification in Ancient India 


_ Although it is evident that the early Aryans who migrated into 
India were nomadic people, yet it is hard to presume that they had 
no social classes among themselves, for the _Rig-Vedic hymns certainly 
present glimpses of three distinct classes.“4? These Rig-Vedic classes 


(1) Berndt, R. M., and C. H., The First Australians, 1954, p. 37. 


(2) Ogburn, W. F., and Nimkoff, M. F., A Handbook of Sociology, 1947, pp. 223-8, 
(3) Pear, T. H., English Social Differences, 1955; p.2O7e 


(4) Wheeler. J. T., India: Vedic and Post-Vedic, 1952, p. 35, 
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i.e. Brahman (priest), Rajanya (nobility) and Vaisya (commoner) form- 
ed the basis of the development of higher castes; whereas the 
indigenous people, divided into clean and unclean, emerged as the 
lower castes. These Rig-Vedic divisions form a very close parallel to 
the Avestan Persian social classes and there is much justification to 
infer that both these systems have acommon origin. It is almost 
established that the “Aryan migration into India was a gradual over- 
flow from Iran, as is clear from the similarity between Zend Avesta 
and the identity of many Avestan and Vedic gods.”“) It is obvious 
that the Rig-Vedic social classes were originated outside India and 
were diffused into India with Aryans. These Rig-Vedic divisions, 
in the course of time, developed into numerous castes at later stages. 
This diffused division of Reg-Vedic varnas gradually intensified with 
certain restrictions and was multiplied into thousands of existing 
castes. There has been atendency among some of the scholars to 
detach the ‘castes’ from the Rig-Vedic ‘varnas’ and to explain that 
the caste system is quite an independent development which can 
hardly be connected with the Rig-Vedic institution. We will return 
to this topic in some detail later. 


In India, communities divided into moities can be traced back to 
as early as the period of pre-Dravidian proto-Australoid and Austro- 
Asiatic inhabitants. Among them the rigid restrictions with regard 
to occupation, commensality, etc., prevailed since the earlier days,“ 
which suggests that the division of their communities was funda- 
mentally based onthese grounds. Some writers are of the opinion 
that “the rigid restrictions with regard to occuption and commensality 
originated not with the Aryans but with these totemistic proto- 
Australoid peoples of India who dreaded the magical effects of the 
practice of strange crafts and the taking of the tabooed food.” If 
this opinion is to be regarded as valid explanation for the absorption 
of these practices of the proto-Australoids by the Aryans, it is natural 
to believe that Aryans would have absorbed them from the very 
beginning. But it is not a fact. The same source describes that 
“in the hymns of the Rig-Veda there is little trace of the rigid re- 
strictions typical of caste in its mature form.’‘*? It goes onto add 
that there was hardly any taboo on inter-marriage, change of occupa- 
tion or commensality during the early Vedic period.{®) Obviously, 
we are led to believe that early Aryan society in India was free from 
these restricitions, although it was already divided into priest, noble 
and husbandman, i.e. Brahman, Rajanya and Vaisya. With the ex- 
pansion of Aryandom and changes in the socio-economic set-up, these 
moities themselves became the aggregates of numerous status groups. 
Today, however, there exist more than three thousand castes, which 
are again divided into tens of thousands of sub-castes. These countless 
sub-castes, as a rule, associate themselves with the major castes which, 
in principle, trace their origin from the Rig-Vedic varnas. Though it 
is true to some extent that each of the four varnas can hardly be 

taken asa caste proper today, yet they represent in a broader sense the 


(1) Panikkar, K.M., A Survey of Indian History, 1954, p. 5. 

(2) Majumdar, R. C., et al, An Advanced History of India, 1949, part I., p. 33. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Lbid. 

(5) Ibid.; also, Masani, R. P., Caste and Structure of Society, 1937, pp. 125-6; Wheeler, 
J. T., p. 33; Majumdar, R. C., Ancient India, 1952, p. 48. 
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status of different castes This question deserves some detailed 
discussion, we will return to it while dealing with the development of 
the caste system. 


Rig-Vedic social divisions (i.e. varnas) have their patallels in 
other Indo-European communities. Roman society, for instance, was 
broadly divided into two moities: patricians and plebetans;“) ancient 
Greeks had their divisions into free citizens and slaves; and finally, 
Avestan Persia had a four-fold stratification into pishtras, In these 
examples, the Roman and Greek classitications at first sight do not 
coincide with those of the Rig-Vedic Indian. As a matter of fact, 
during the Rig-Vedic times Indian society was fundamentally divided 
into two distinct groups: Aryan and non-Aryan. The Aryan pale 
consisted of the turee twice-born varnas: Brahman, Rajanya and 
Vaisya:@) whereas non-Aryans were termed as Dasa (later called as 
Sadra), The Aryavarna, or the Aryan population, is shown to differ 
from the Dasavarna, or the population of the aborigines, not only in 
colour and physical features, but also in speech, customs, and reli- 
gious beliefs.44) Since in Sanskrit, Dasa means slave, it can be said 
that Indian Dasa was synonymous to Roman plebeian and Greek slaves; 
whereas Brahman (priest), Rajanya (warrior) and Vaisya (free citizen) 
grouped together were like Roman patrician and Greek free citizens. 
It seems probable, however, that wherever the Aryan peoples marched 
as conquerors, they subjugated the indigenous peoples and tended to 
draw a rigid line of demarkation between themselves and the natives. 
The same tendency we find in India. During the Aryan invasion 
into India, ‘‘at first little quarter was given to the resisting natives of 
the soil. But gradually a milder policy was adopted, and larger number 
of Dasyus were taken as slaves instead of being massacred.’ This 
mildet policy of the Indo-Aryans created an atmosphere whereby the 
natives could live in harmony and, in the social structure of the 
Aryans, a definite status was assigned to them, although such a status 
was the lowest in the whole social scheme. These Sudras (Dasas) 
appear to bethose natives who compromised with the Aryan civilization 
and thus were absorbed as the lowest class within the Aryan strati- 
fication. Inthe ancient literature we find reference to a non-Aryan 
mountain tribe called Kiratas which was outside the Aryan fold but 
along with other such tribes as Hunas, Andhras, Pulindas, Abhiras, 
Pulkasas, Submas, Yavanas, and Khasas, it purified itself by offering its 
allegiance to Sri-Krsna (Srimadbhagvatam, IL., 4, 18). 


Besides the four varnas we also come acrossa fifth varna which was 
composed of Nishadas, Chandalas, and Paulrasas ‘‘who were of very 
low cultural level, lived in a repulsively dirty fashion and followed the 
primitive professions of hunting and fishing.”(7) These extremely 
primitive people appear to have been so repulsive to both the Aryans. 
as well as culturally advanced non-Aryans that a wall was drawn bet- 
ween the Aryans and culturally advanced non-Aryans on the one side 


(1) Hocart, A. M., Caste, 1950, p. 127. 


(2) Masani, R. P., pp. 131-2; Senart, E., pp. 117-8; Dutt K., Origi Z 
of Caste in India, 1931, volume I1., D 30.0 eRe a aan cee 


(3) Majumdar, R. G., et al., p. 32. 

(4) Masani, R. P., p. 133. 

(5) Dutt, N. K., p. 60. 

(6) Law, B. C., Tribes in Ancient India, 1943, p. 282: 
(7) Dutt, N.K., p. 106. 
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and these people on the other. Thus, their unclean way of living and 
repulsive trades (according to Aryan standards) led to the rigid 
social segregation which formed one of the bases of untouchability. 


Some of the earlier European scholars are of the opinion that 
the Rig-Vedic society was free from caste institution, which, accord- 
ing to them, wasa later development (Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
pp. 185-203), while most of the recent writers on the subject have 
recognised that the system was in existence at that time but was not 
as rigid as it developed later on.“) There exists considerable con- 
troversy about the dating of the Purusha hymn which means :—‘‘The 
Brahman was His (Purusha’s) mouth; the Rajanya (Kshatriya) was 
made His arms; the Being (called) the Vaisya, he was His thighs ; 
the Sudra sprang from the feet.” Although, according to compe- 
tent scholars, this hymn is a comparatively later composition, it can- 
not be taken as representative of affairs during the greater part of 
the Rig-Vedic age.’ At the same time, however, it is clear enough 
that the quadruple division is mentioned in some of the earlier 
hymns : “) the above mentioned Purusha-sukta only crystalised the 
situation. 


The above mentioned Rig-Vedic divisions still require some 
more explanation for the Rig-Vedic India could only produce two 
broad divisions: Aryavarna and Dasavarna. There arises the main 
question about the three-fold division within the Aryavarna. Were 
these divisions also formed on Indian soil? Avestan Persian divisions— 
a close parallel to the Rig-Vedic Indian—provide us with examples to 
study the relation between the two. As is generally agreed among 
scholars, the similarity between Zend-Avesta and Rig-Veda and 
identity of many Avestan and Vedic gods show that Indo-Aryans 
entered India via Persia. There was a time when the ancestors 
of the two communities lived together as one community. It is 
probable that a three-fold division within their society would have 
already reached maturity before the Indo-Aryans separated and 
marched into India. In both the communities during the early phase 
we get reference to three classes, that is, only those within the Aryan 
fold. In India, in the early portion of the Rig-Veda, there is no 
mention of the Sudras or serfs ; instead we are introduced to Dasyu 
or Dasa, both as aborigines independent of Aryan control and as 
subjugated slaves. “Only the later portion, the Purushasukta men- 
tions Sudras for the first time.” In the earliest Iranian society there 
were only three classes, the fourth one, Huiti, emerged later.“ 


Two scholars of the last century, Haug and Kern, inferred from 
the similarity of the two systems—Persian and Indian—that not only 
castes were perfectly well-known in the Vedic epoch, but that they go 


(1) Dutt, N. K., p. 106. 
(2) Brahmano’sya mukham asid bahu rajanyah kritah ! 
Uru tad asya yad vaisyah padbhyam sudro ajayata | ! 
(Rig. X., 90, 12) 
In the earlier texts, the warriors are called Rajanya, but later on the term was 
substituted by Kshatriya. 
(3) Dutt, N.K., p. 37. 
(4) Majumdar, R.C., et al 31., p. 32. 
(5) Masani, R.P., p. 131. 
(6) Ibid. 
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further back—to the days when the ancestors of the Iranians and 
those of the Hindus lived side by side.“ Senart, judging the whole 
question from the view point of later developments in India, criticises 
this hypothesis on the ground that “the existence of caste is nowhere 
attested in the history of Persia.”’?? Senart wrongly assumes that 
the later developments of one phenomenon in two different countries 
should have taken place on similar and identical lines. He overlooks 
the fundamental difference of cultural set-up, ethnic composition and 
economic structure of the two countries. Even in India, according 
to his exuberant definition of caste, not more than a few could be 
listed. In India, as is obvious, these early divisions took a shape 
different from that in Persia. It appears that Senart overlooked the 
later developments of social divisions in Persia. It is evident from 
the Persian literature that such a quadruple division of society was 
maintained there until the seventeenth century A.D. During the 
Sasanian period (about third century A.D.) there were four classes ; 
(i) religious ; (ii). warrior ; (iii) bureaucratic ; and (iv) peasant, 
shepherd, etc.(@) Even after the Muslim conquest of Persia, such 
divisions remained unaltered. A famous Muslim poet of Persia, 
Firdausi, gives the account in his Shahnama“*) about the early organi- 
sation of society in Persia, that “the origin of the four-fold division 
according to profession can be traced to the initiative of King Yiman, 
in whose reign the Aryan people lived as one family in their ancient 
homeland.” 


This quadruple division of the Persians had been maintained 
since the Avestan period, The Avestan Persian divisions were iden- 
tical with those of the Rig-Vedic Indian, both in form and scheme. 
In Avesta, the Athravas were the priests; Rathaesthas, warriors; 
Vashtriya Fshuyants, cultivators; and Huiti, artisans,©’ The Rig- 
Vedic picture in this respect isnot much different, except that in 
Avesta, Vashtriya Fshuyants were cultivators and Huitis, artisans; 
while in Rig-Veda, Vaisyas were common men and Sudras, serfs. It 
is particulary in the case of the two higher divisions, priests and 
warriors, that we get identical similarities in the two systems. The 
Rig-Vedic Brahman appears to be the same as Avestan Athravas and 
both Rajanya and Rathaesthas are quite the same in regard to their 
status and rank in the two systems.) The Athravas, or priests, in 
particular were something like the Brahmans. ‘They (Athravas) had 
their secrets which they were prohibited from divulging ; they were 
the spiritual guides of their nation, and none but the son of a priest 
could become a priest, a rule which the Parsis still maintain, ’’(7) 

E.B. Havell considers that Indo-Aryan classification of society 
into four states was not merely a description of local conditions in 
eats iee Saale Senet ioe aOR HE ian eo ee a 


(1) Quoted by Nesfield, p. 4 ; also quoted by Senart, p. 114. 
(2) Senart, p. 114. 


(3) Lambton, A.K.S., Islamic Society in Persia, 1954, pis 


(4) The work bein 
ceaturies A.D. 


(5) Pe es p. 39 ; Masani, R.P., p. 132 ; Mees, G.H., Dharma and society, 1935 
(6) It is significant to notice the 
(the term used for Brahman 
identical ; both Rajanya an 
one single origin ; and Vais 


(7) Dutt, N.K., p. 39, 


8 composed during the late tenth and early eleventh 


similarity of terms in the two systems : Athravan 
in the early Vedic Age) and Athravas, are almost 
d Rathasesthas appear to have been derived from 
ya may have been a changed form of Vashtriya. 
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ancient India. He believes that such classification was also a general 
indication of the four grades of culture—namely: intellectual, warrior, 
merchant, and labourer—which are co-ordinated in the progress 
of civilization.“ Nesfield cites some valuable examples of such 
classifications in some of the ancient societies. Atticans, for instance, 
were divided into four classes, namely: priests, warriors, husband- 
men (including herdsmen), and artisans; the Lacedaemonians were 
divided into four great castes: priest ; ruler; tradesmen and attisan ; 
and serf.@) Plato, in his ideal scheme of republic, advocates the 
compulsory division of labour among six hereditary classes: priest, 
warrior, husbandman, artisan, shepherd, and hunter. In these 
examples. the scheme of classification is more or less the same as we 
get in Avestan Persia and Rig-Vedic India. These similarities of 
different ancient societies indicate that they were not merely by- 
products of local conditions; on the contrary, the astonishing similar- 
ities lead us to believe that they owe their origin to one common 
source. The historical evidence of the connections and inter-cultu- 
ral communications between these societies support this argument. 


(b) Varna and Jati 


Perhaps it will be advisable at this juncture to take up the 
problem of the relation between Rig-Vedic varnas and existing 
‘castes’ which we mentioned in passing at the beginning of this chap- 
ter. Senart considers that there is a vast difference between the 
loose groupings of the varna and the true caste. He regards caste 
to be devoted to the pursuit of a definite profession and bound to- 
gether by common descent and by the discipline of its own rules and 
customs.” He goes on to say that the term jati (birth, race) was used 
by the law-books as the exact equivalent of the word ‘caste’, which 
is quite different from the word varna (colour) used in early Vedic 
literature. Heconcludes that the memoirs of the past and actu- 
alities of the present were fused in a hybrid system: the living order 
of the caste was made to fit in with divisions of races and classes 
which were transmogrified for the purpose.“ Nesfield, while dealing 
with this problem both in his introductory and conclusive chapters, 
believes that even the early four-fold division (varnas) was actually 
never in force in India. According to him, it is a current tradition. 
Thus, he believes that this division never really represented the caste 
system of the Indian people.‘ He concludes that the whole system, 
primarily based on the division of labour, is the fabrication of Brah- 
mans. He suggests that “had the Brahman never come into exist- 
ence and his arrogance proved to be less omnipotent that it did, the 
various industrial classes would never have become stereotyped into 
castes.’(8) This final suggestion coincides with that of the Abbe 
Dubois who implicitly holds the same opinion.®) 


(1) Havell, E.B., The History of Aryan Rule in India, pp. 5-6. 

(2) Nesfield, p. 96. 

(3) Plato’s Laws, 714 ff., W. Durant, The Story of Philosophy, 1954, p. 37. 

(4) Senart, p. 128. 

(5) Ibid., p. 129. 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) Nesfield, pp. 4-5. 

(8) Ibid., p. 116. : 

(9) Dubois, J.A., Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, pp. 46-47 and 174-6, 
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All these opinions, directly or indirectly, suggest that the early 
Vedic divisions are something quite different from the present caste 
system which would have emerged as an independent institution even 
if the varnas had never existed. It seems advisable to first summa- 
rise the above opinions in points and then deal with them one by 
one: 


1. that the early four-fold division was actually never in force 
and is a current tradition. 


2. that a caste is devoted to the pursuit of a definite profess- 
ion and bound together by common descent and by the discipline of 
its own rules and customs. 


3. that there is a vast difference between the early term varna 
and the later term jati; and 


4, that the caste system is the fabrication of Brahmans: the 
living order of the caste was made to fit in with old divisions of races 
and classes which were transmogrified for the purpose. i 


As far as the first point is concerned, there is not much left to 
argue, as we have already mentioned enough about the existence of 
the four-fold division of the Rig-Vedic society. A further discussion 
on this point would be unnecessary. 


A caste in general, is never devoted to the pursuit of a definite 
profession. There are occupational castes no doubt, to which this 
rule can be applied; but at the same time there are many other castes 
whose members follow various professions. All the more, there are 
various professions whose members are drawn from different castes. 
A common descent is also not an accepted feature of caste: for ‘a 
caste in India hardly ever claims a common ancestor.” The dis- 
cipline of a caste’s own rules and customs are only found wherea 
caste 1s amore corporate organization. We also get the accounts of 
such castes which represent distinct ethnic groups with only their 
histories, traditions, and identifications to make them distinct. 


The two different terms, varna and jati, although different in 
meaning, do not represent two different phenomena: the difference 
is rather relative than absolute. In the beginning, as we have seen, 
there were only three broad divisions—the three varnas of the Arvan 
people. Then we were introduced to a fourth varna and finally to a 
fifth one. The emergence of these latter two varnas indicate that 
they were the product of new social conditions. With the multi- 
plication of groups on the basis of inter varna marriages, a new social 
problem arose. These new groups of mixed blood were then called 
sankara varna to differentiate them from the pure clans of the 
original varna‘. Many castes were produced by a series of crosses 
between members of the fourvarnas andthen between the descendants 
of these initial unions.“) Perhaps there is much justification to infer 
that with the increase of these crossed groups the very term varna 
would have become inappropriate and anew term would have been 
needed to denote the groups of these mixed peoples; the term jati 
hitherto being used to specify pure descent groups, came to stay as 


a a ee ee 


(1) Hutton J. H., Caste in India, 1951, p. 172. 
(2) Lewis, O., Peasant Culture in India and Mexico, 1955, p. 156. 


(3) Itis quite probable that the term jati (birth) was used at this time to indicate 
people of pure descent in contrast to those of mixed blood, 


' (4) Dutt, p. 6. 
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indicating smaller circles within the varnas. Thereafter, with the 
stabilisation of status within the society of those groups of mixed 
blood, the term j@ti, seems to have been used for each social unit. 


The last point, that is, that the caste system is the fabrication of 
Brahman, deserves considerable discussion which would require a 
greater space. To avoid a troublesome and lengthy argument on this 
question, we will specifically emphasise the fact that the caste system 
as a social institution, has been developed through many centuries. 
Such an opinion that the privileged class fabricated a whole scheme 
of social order for its own vested interests and imposed it on the 
whole population underrates the significance of many factors, racial, 
cultural and economic. In the whole process of development of caste 
system these other factors have been vital. Hutton justly attacks 
this hypothesis by observing that the caste system is so deeply rooted 
that it could hardly have been imposed as an administrative measure. 
He goes on to add that the caste system is organic rather than arti- 
ficial™. It is particularly during the Brahmana period that we get 
such accounts as ‘the Brahman is lord, not the Rajanya, nor the 
Vaisya®’,.” This gives further proof of an already existing caste sys- 
tem with the Brahman within it manoeuvering for a position of domi- 
nance,a position which, incidentally, they later attained. It will 
not be out of place to emphasise the fact that in priestly functions the 
Brahman dominated, while in the case of other privileges he shared 
dominance with the Kshatriya. We will add to it that in the organic 
development ofa social institution, although the privileged class or 
classes do play a leading role in maintaining their dominant position, 
there are other factors at work. There are many factors, both 
external and internal, which contribute to the process of such develop- 
ments. We will analyse these other’ vital factors while 
dealing with the development of the later caste system. Suffice 
it to say here that the development from Rig-Vedicvarna to the 
present-day jatt has been so gradual and continuous that: it is 
practically impossible to detach one from the other. Even to- 
day, the presence of more than three thousand castes with their 
tens of thousands of sub-divisions does not indicate that they 
are independent of varnas, for they are grouped in five layers, cor- 
responding exactly tothe early four varnas and the later developed 
fifth varna. Itis appropriate here in this connection to quote a 
recent field research account which says: “The traditional varna 
system, modified in the course of the evolution of Indian social polity, 
divides Hindu society into five major groups. The first three of these, viz. 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are regarded as dvija or ‘twice-born’, 
The fourth group is composed of numerous occupational castes who 
are relatively clean and are not classed as untouchables. Finally, in 
the fifth major group we can place all the untouchable castes. This 
classification is accepted by the Hindus all over India. The relative 
position of the different groups, ascribing order of precedence and 
social superiority or inferiority, are recognized everywhere. The 
legitimate occupations to be followed by people in these major groups 
(varnas) are defined by tradition. Within each group there are several 
sub-groups (jati or castes), which can again be arranged in a hierarchi- 
cal order within themselves’®). We are now at the core of this 


(1) Hutton, p. 169. 
(2) Atharvaveda, V., 17.9. 
(3) Dube, S. C. Indian Village, 1955, pp. 35-36. 
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problem: the present-day Indian castes ate knitted in sach a scheme 
that the countless sub-castes are arranged in the hierarchical order of 
the castes proper which are again grouped within the super-structure 
of traditional varnas. 


(c) The Development of Caste from Varna to Jati 


No proper conclusions about the development of the caste system 
can be reached without analysing the whole phenomenon in the light 
of Indian history. Although it is evident enough that the diffused 
Rig-Vedic classification is the basis of present-day castes, it it neces- 
sary to examine those vital factors which have contributed to shape 
the whole system in its present form. These factors (racial, cultural 
and economic) played their respective roles in one way or another, to 
further the growth of the system"), 


While dealing with these factors we come across two extreme 
view points: one emphasising the purely occupational (Nesfield. 1885), 
and the other, the racial (Risley, 1891). Nesfield holds the opinion 
that the caste is purely a secular institution, and religion has had 
nothing to do with it®). He considers a caste to be merely a trade 
unicn in theory, and stresses two factors as essential to the formation 
of caste: ‘(i) some speciality of function, which served as the bond of 
union among the members and formed them into a distinct industrial 
unit; and (ii) the limitation of the right of membership to those who 
were born within its rank from both parents, which made them a dis- 
tinct social unit’.“) He is further of the opinion that the caste system 
originated in India long after the Aryan people had been absorbed by 
the Indian natives and all the racial distinctions between the Aryans 
and non-Aryans had disappeared. He altogether rejects the role of 
race in this respect by observing that the “‘question of caste is not one 
of race, but of culture,” and he provides a division of the different 
strata of cultures based on different grades of occupations and from 
these divisions he examines the status of different castes‘, 


Such an extreme view as Nesfield’s is open to severe criticism. 

Itis difficult to say that the caste system is independent of religion. 
The origin of the early divisions was based on secular principles as 
there were hardly any religious sanctions attached to the Rig-Vedic 
system, but at later stages it received religious sanction.‘® It is true 
that caste is primarily a social distinction, but ‘tas many of the ordi- 
nances of the Shastras are based upon itt, it (caste) has a religious 
aspect also.”‘*) The whole system, in the course of development 
acquired a religious philosophy: for today “‘the structural basis of 
Hinduism is the caste system,’’“0) 
Se ee ee ee eee eee 

(1) Koppers, W., Der Urmensch und Sein Weltbild, p. 181. 

(2) Nesfield, p. 95. 

(3) Ibid, p. 103. 

(4) Ibid, p. 101. 

(5) Ibid, p. 5. 

(6) Ibid, p. 4. 

(7) Ibid, pp. 5 ff. 

(8) Hutton, p. 170. 

(9) Bhattacharya, J. N., Hindu Castes and Sects, 1896, p. 9. 


(10) Srinivas, M.N., Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India, 1952, p.212, 
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A caste, in practice, isnot merely atrade union. It isa deep 
rooted social institution which restrains its members in many ways 
and the restrictions are manifested in different aspects of life. Further- 
more, it is not possible to assume that racial differences had no signifi- 
cance. The two early divisions Aryavarna and Dasavarna were based 
on purely racial grounds. It is evident that the Aryans “introduced 
into India the ideas of racialism and colour. Their sense of being 
fair-complexioned in comparison tothe indigenous people who were 
dark-skinned, dominated their (Aryans’) whole thought.” 


In contradiction to Nesfield, we come across Risley’s formulations 
where emphasis is placed on racial differences as the sole basis of such 
a social segregation as caste. Risley considers existing caste hierarchy 
the product of the ethnological ladder with the Aryans at the top and 
the aboriginals at the bottom. He mainly draws his conclusions from 
the anthropometric measurements of the persons belonging to different 
castes. Heremarks: “It is scarcely a paradox to lay down as the law 
of the caste organization in Eastern India that a man’s social status 
varies in ratio to the width of his nose.” In addition, he considers 
that the early usage of the term varna (colour) is the manifestation 
of natural enmity between the conquering and conquered races—the 
white and the black—which hitherto formed the basis of social dis- 
crimination. 


The anthropometric data available to Risley were too insufficient 
and the size of the samples too meagre to endorse his hypothesis of 
caste distinctions being based on physical features.‘ Moreover, 
existing physical features can hardly assist in solving the problem of 
the growth of a social phenomenon like the caste system. The two 
phenomena—social and physical—are quite distinct from one another. 
Nonetheless, he is quite justified in drawing the attention to the early 
usage of the term varna (colour) as a clear indication of racial 
segregation, 


From very ancient times India has been a land of migrations. At 
different periods peoples of different stock entered the sub-continent 
and settled. Earlier accounts of the social life and racial conflicts 
are still unknown to us and nothing definite can be said about it. It 
is particularly with the coming of the Aryans into India that we get 
reasonably clear accounts of the social life: the Vedas provide us with 
some useful accounts to that end. The Vedic Indians or Indo-Aryans 
ate first known to us through their hymns—the Vedas—which date 
approximately between 1500 and 1000 B.C. These Vedas are in a 
form of Sanskrit, fairly close to Avestan or Old Persian. These two 
languages—Sanskrit and Avestan—jointly constitute the Indo-Iranian 
branch of the Indo-European family of Languages. 


In the beginning, the Indo-Aryans appear to have been purely 
nomadic, but “in the Rig-Veda one can see the gradual transformation 
of the Aryans from pastoral to agricultural state of society.” (*) The 
region of India to which the earlier hymns refer isthe Punjab or 


(1) Panikkar, p. 9. 
(2) Risley, H. H., Tribes and Castes of Bengal—Ethnographic Glossary, 1891, p. xxxiv. 


(3) D. N. Majumdar, in Races and Cultures of India (1939, p. 35), observes: ‘‘Anthro- 
pometric data available in India so far, including those recorded in the 1931 
_ census report are too insufficient to prove any of the raciological theories...” 
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Upper Indus valley. This northwestern part of the Indian sub-continent 
adjoins the high-lands of Iran. In the later Vedic hymns there are 


references to the Upper Ganges valley. 


These Indo Aryans, already divided into priest, warrior and 
common man, in the course of expansion from the Upper Indus valley 
to the Gangetic plains, constantly came across resisting natives and the 
immediate problem for them at that time appears to have been only 
fighting the indigenous peoples. They tended, consequently, to ignore 
their own inner contradictions. Thus the earlier Rig-Vedic hymns 
mention clearly only the racial distinctions—Aryan and non-Aryan. 
In the process of stabilization of Aryan rule and surrender of the 
natives, the fourth varna (Sudra) emerged. After that the already 
existing three varnas within the Aryan fold, along with the fourth, 
crystalized. Thus the three-fold division of the Aryans, viz, Brahman, 
Rajanya and Vaisya, was mainly based upon the division of labour; 
while the addition of the fourth one, Sudra, is racial in character. 
Finally, the emergence of the fifth varna is the product of the distaste 
for people of a very low cultural level expressed by the Aryans. 


The nomadic nature of the early Aryans could not provide strict 
rules of social segregation. There are numerous instances given in the 
earlier hymns about the frequent mobility from one varna to another. 
But in spite of this, the different varnas never lost their identities and 
never totally fused. Some of the earlier hymns do refer from time to 
time to such a four-fold stratification which the later composed 
Purushasukta described, The transformation from pastoral to agri- 
cultural resulted in permanent settlement instead of the nomadic life; 
gradually a stable agricultural economy developed. With the emer- 
gence of a comparatively stable economy, the mobility of the indivi- 
duals from one class to another was restricted and controlled. Grad- 
ually, these restrictions became intensified and individuals were then 
bound to marry within their own group, to follow the occupation of 
their fathers—rules which provide the firm rope to bind individuals to 
their own groups. 


(d) The Philosophy of Caste 


Ina country like India, where racial, cultural and economic 
differences have been profound, the multiplied groups of the earlier 
divisions, both occupational and racial, had acquired definite status to 
give them purpose and right to survive. Koppers justly draws our 
attention to the point that “caste can be traced to the doctrine of 
the All-in-One." This conception in more concrete words can be 
explained by saying that the philosophical basis of the caste system, 
being evolved along with the system itself, provides a social scheme 


in which all the existing groups of different types and levels could co- 
exist in harmony. 


It is inevitable that a social institution in the process of its 
development gives rise to a philosophy to justify its existence, while 
the philosophical basis in its turn, keeps the society in order and har- 
mony. The conceptions of Brahma, Karma and Dharma are the three 
main features of the philosophy of caste. In this connection Koppers 
remarks that the subjugation of the lower orders of human ‘groups is 
easier to bring about and maintain if the Final Cause is conceived 


(1) Koppers, p. 181. ; 
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impersonally as a prime substance (the Brahma) than if it is envisaged 
as a personal God who demands personal responsibility from every 
man.@ In this comparison, he obviously points out the basic difference 
between Hinduism, with its impersonal Gods, on the one hand, and 
the monotheistic religions, with personal Gods, on the other. As we 
have already pointed out, tbe structural basis of Hinduism is the caste 
system, a philosophy to maintain the structure and to save the society 
from chaos had to emerge. The prime substance in Hinduism (the 
Brahma) is conceived to have fixed the destiny (Karma) of every 
individual, and it is the sacred duty (Dharma) of every Hindu to 
observe. This is exactly what a Hindu is expected to believe. The 
lower orders are again and again reminded that their present status is 
due to the law of Karma and itis their Dharma to be contented and 
to observe their obligations. We have to appreciate Koppers’ remark 
that the conception of a personal God, in contrast to impersonal prime 
substance, could not have rendered such a substantial support for the 
system. 


(e) The Notion of Pollution and Caste 


Some authors consider untouchability or the notion of pollution 
as synonymous withthe caste system. This is not correct. Although the 
conception of pollution is, and has been, one of the major manifesta- 
tions of caste, there are many other factors. A caste is not merely 
a group of individuals who are either touchable or untouchable. Even 
the extent of untouchability differs from region toregion. In the South, 
it has been much greater in degree than inthe North. In industrial 
areas, in contrast to feudal areas, one can see how rapidly this practice 
is losing ground. Ina feudal set-up, where the society is static, un- 
touchability exists to this day. But in the industrial cities, like Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Kanpur and Calcutta, it is not strange to see the ‘un- 
touchables’ working side by side with the Brahmans in various factories. 
In such places, very often the individuals belonging tothe castes of 
two extremes—the highest and the lowest—come in physical contact 
with each other, anda Brahman can hardly complain about it. In 
small towns the change is taking place slowly; in villages still more 
slowly. In industrial areas, it cannot be said that the caste system as 
institution has disappeared or is in the process of disappearing. It 
is untouchability that is vanishing while the caste system is not only 
still there, but it is vital and obvious. In case of marriage and 
identifications, caste still plays an important role. 


Nonetheless, it is true that untouchability has been, and, in most 
of India, is still a vital factor. B. R. Ambedkar (1948) considers that 
untouchability was born out of the Brahman’s contempt for the 
Buddhist): he fixes A. D. 400 as the approximate period when this 
notion emerged out of the struggle for supremacy between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism.® We have already mentioned that the fifth varna 
of unclean castes came into existence because of the extremely 
primitive (according to Aryan standards) living conditions and occupa- 
tions of those people who thereafter became the victims of strict 

social segregation. Thus, untouchability appears to have nothing to 
do with the conflict between Brahmans and Buddhists. Even the 
ees cea ss oA ee! wee Renee 6 ye 
(1) Koppers, p. 183. 
(2) Ambedkar, B. R., The Untouchables, 1948, p. 82, 
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Buddhist literature—like Matanga Jataka and Chittasambhuta Jataka— 
mentions many times that the Chandalas were the untouchable. These 
Chandalas, as the Buddhist sources describe, were the most despised 
caste of the society and its members were not allowed to live within 
the walls of the town. 


Stanley Rice (1937) attributes the custom of untouchability to 
the Aryans. He observes that the Aryans, “having established caste 
for the preservation of the superior stock, reserved the three highest 
orders—the twice born castes—to themselves and relegated the 
despised and conquered ‘aborigines’ to the Sudra caste. There is still 
no place for the casteless."(?) These casteless people, in the course 
of the expansion of Aryan civilization, formed castes among them- 
selves: all of them asa collection of such outcasted castes were later 
collectively called the fifth varna. We have already seen that the 
fifth varna, comprised of all untouchables, has its origin in the attitude 
of the culturally advanced Aryansand non-Aryans toward those people 
whose cultural level was extremely low and who were following 
professions which were unclean according to the Aryan standards. 
If we once accept this theory as the basis of untouchability, we have 
to reject Ambedkar’s approximate dating, which 1s too late. 


(£) Present-Day Caste in India—A Brief Sketch 


As we stated in the beginning, social division of one kind or 
another is a universal phenomenon; it differs both in form and in 
degree in different societies. When we come across one type of 
such a division in various societies, we say it 1s common to them 
all ; whereas, if it has some peculiar features of its own in only one 
society, it is unique. The Indian caste system is a unique pheno- 
menon, forsucha developed form of social stratification, both in 
form and degree, 1s unknown in other societies. This system, with 
its origin in the diffused Rig-Vedic institution of varnas, has devel- 
oped through the ages. In its process of development various 
cultural, racial and economic factors have played their significant 
role to further the system in its present form. In such a gradual 
development, changes and variations are inevitable both in time and 
space. The extent of observing caste restrictions and sanctions to- 
day differs in considerable degree from that of the past century. 
Certain rules in which caste as an organisation could have an au- 
thority in the past have become now merely the acts of social appro- 
val or disapproval. Similarly, certain caste rules have been con- 
siderably varied in degree of observance in different parts of India. 
In this process of change, it has been mainly the superstructure of 


the caste groupings, varnas, which always dominated the thought of 
all the Hindus all over India. : 


These vital differences—of form and degree—in caste rules 
both in time and space, make it difficult to define caste in a way that 
would permit such a definition to suit Hindu social groupings all 
over iidrasat. cd given time. This problem has produced enormous 
differences of opinion among scholars who have dealt with the 


subject. 


Before taking up the prevailing definitions of caste, it seems ad- 
visable to examine the existing culture layers of caste India. The whole 
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country within the pale of the caste system can be distinctly divided 
into three strata: (i) rural, (ii) urban, and (iii) industrial. The first 
category includes the bulk of the Indian population (approximately 
ninety percent). The main occupation of this group is agriculture. 
In rural areas, relations between individuals are more personal and 
face to face than in the cities. Life is comparatively static and the 
joint-family is the nucleus of all the socio-economic activities. In this 
context caste remains an active and central phenomenon. Often 
caste with its regional units (either well organised or loose) asserts 
its authority directly or indirectly, through the direct verdict or in- 
direct social disapproval. The second category embraces the people 
living in towns.who can be counted still within the feudal set-up 
according to their psychological make-up. These people have not 
yet completely broken away from rural life. They have still some 
direct or indirect links with their villages. In such towns, people 
still maintain close relations with their kinsfolk; the joint-family 
system is not yet broken. But the varied economic activities have 
affected the social pattern and individuals are less dependent on their 
extended family groups. In these towns, caste as an organisation is 
loosening its bonds ; general social approval or disapproval, in most 
cases, is here the medium of expression of caste. Finally industrialised 
areas provide individuals more freedom in many ways. The joint- 
family is disintegrating and the extended kinship is becoming less 
important. 


In the above described cultural strata—rural, urban and indus- 
trialised—most of the manifestations of caste differ vitally in degree, 
whereas the regional cultural set-up of the different parts of India 
still provide more variations in this respect. We have, thus, to seek 
a suitable definition of caste which can be universally applied all over 
India. 

(g) A Definition of Caste 


Nesfield (1885) defines a caste as a “functional union bounded 
by a marriage union.” He goes on to add that the constituents of 
a caste were drawn from different tribes (or from various other 
castes similarly formed), in virtue of some industry, craft or func- 
tion which they possessedin common. Since he believes that the origin 
and basis of caste rests only in occupation, he omits other features. 
His definition is scanty and does not provide an elaborate enough 
picture of Indian caste. The two features, endogamy and occupation, 
are found in many patts of the world as the basis of social groupings 
and therefore cannot define the unique nature of the Indian caste 
system. In North Africa and Arabia, for instance, “smiths form an 
inmarrying profession.” These occupational guilds lack many fea- 
tures which are peculiar to Indian caste. 


We have already quoted Senart’s definition (1896) in the begin- 
ning of this chapter. Now we willtry to analyse it. While defining 
caste, he has perhaps only those castes in mind which ate corporate 

organisations: “a chief and a council, (and) as occasion demands it 
(caste) meets in assemblies endowed with more or less full au- 


(1) Nesfield, p. 112. 
(2) “Ibidt,p. 14. 
(3) Kroeber, A.L., Anthropology, 1948, p. 276. 
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thority,"® is only confined to those castes which have well organ- 
ised caste panchayats. A number of castes are without such pees 
nent or temporary agencies and their verdicts go through the channe 
of general social approval or disapproval. 


Risley (1908) considers a caste to be “a collection of families or 
groups of families bearing a common name, claiming common descent 
from a mythical ancestor, human or divine, professing to follow the 
same hereditary calling; and regarded by those who are competent 
to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous community. 
He adds that the caste name generally denotes or is associated with 
a specific occupation; and a caste is almost invariably endogamous 
in the sense that a member of the large circle denoted by a common 
name may not martry outside che circle, burt within the circle there 
are usually a number of smaller circles each of which is also endoga- 
mous, so that a Brahman is not only restricted to marrying another 
Brahman, but to marrying a woman of the same subdivision of 
Brahmans.®) Although many features of this definition are acceptable, 
it is open to question on the ground that the common descent from 
a mythical ancestor is claimed by the exogamous subdivision of gotra, 
rather than by the endogamous sub-caste,. 


Ketkar (1909) defines caste as “a social group having two charac- 
teristics : (¢) membership Is confined to those who are born of mem- 
bers, and includes all persons so born ; (it) the members are forbidden 
by an exorable social law to marry outside the group.”’ He goes on 
to say that ‘each of these groups has a special name by which it is 
called, several of such small aggregates are grouped together under 
a common name, while these large groups are but subdivisions of 
gcoups still larger which have independent names. Thus, we see that 
there are several stages of groups and that the word ‘caste’ and ‘sub- 
caste’ are not absolute but comparative in signification. The larger 
group will be called a caste while the smaller group will be called a 
subcaste. A group is a caste or a subcaste in comparison with smaller 
or larger. When we talk of a Maratha Brahmin and Konkan Brahe 
min, the first one would be called a caste while the latter would be 
called a subcaste ; but in a general way both of them might be called 
castes... hese divistons and subdivisions are introduced on different 
principles. In this way, two hundred million Hindus are so much 
divided and subdivided that there are castes who cannot marry out- 
side fifteen families." From this definition we get an elaborate idea 
about the caste structure, but still it is silent about many other fea- 


tures of caste: occupation, commonsality and caste hierarchy, for 
instance, 


According to Gait (1911) “a caste is an endogamous group or 
collection of such groups bearing a common name and having the 
same traditional occupation, who are so linked together by these and 
other ties, such as the tradition of a common origin and the possession 
of the same tutelary deity, and the same social status, ceremonial 
observance and family priest, that they regard themselves, and are 


(1) Senart, p. 20. 


(2) Risley, H.H., People of India, edited by W. Crooke, 1915, p. 68. 
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regarded by others, as forming a single homogeneous community.” 
This definition is again open to question on two grounds: (i) pos- 
session ofatutelary deity is not auniversal feature of caste, and 
(ii) family priest has nothing to do with caste. This is just a pheno- 
menon concerning individual families. 


Dutt (1931), refrains from defining caste, instead he cites 
apparent features of caste: “the members of the different castes can 
not have matrimonial connections with any but persons of their own 
caste; there are restrictions, though not so rigid as in the matter of 
marriage, about a member of one caste eating and drinking with that 
of a different caste; in many cases there are fixed occupations for 
different castes; there is some hierarchical gradation among the 
castes, the most recognised position being that of Brahmans at the 
top; birth alone decides a man’s connection with his caste for life, 
unless expelled for violation of his caste rules, and transition from one 
caste to another, high or low, is not possible®.” Although these 
features provide almost a satisfactory description of caste, yet the 
last point still requires some clarification. It is true in most cases 
that transition from one caste to another is not possible; the indivi- 
dual either remains member of his own caste throughout his lifetime, 
or, in case of expulsion, he loses the membership and thus becomes 
outcast. An outcast person has only two alternatives: (i) either 
to forma new caste along with other persons expelled from the same 
caste, or (ii) join the rank of lower castes. In case of mass or fre- 
quent expulsion from one caste, formation of a new caste is possible. 
In cther cases where expulsion is neither frequent nor on a mass scale, 
emergence of new castes isimprobable. In such instances, however, 
individuals compromise with the lower castes. In a rigid social 
hierarchy like the caste system, ascending is practically difficult, 
while descending is not improbable. 


Hutton (1956) defines the caste system as ‘‘a division of society 
into mutually exclusive groups (‘castes’) of racial, tribal, religious, or 
economic origin, whose inter-relations are ritually determined in a 
graded scheme.’’® In this definition Hutton seems to have deliber- 
ately avoided a concentration on ‘caste’, as the exceptions of individual 
castes to general rules and practices would one way or another quest- 
ion the validity of such a definition. Instead, he defines the ‘caste 
system’ as an entirety which provides us with a substantial basis fora 
beginning. This definition appears to be universally applicable in 
India ; at the same time the uniqueness of the system is amply borne 
out from it. Precisely, for the study of Muslim caste—a some- 
what modified form of the Hindu caste system—it is most 
relevant to mention that Muslims, in contrast to Hindus, do not con- 
ceive of any ritual aspects being attached to their social stratification. 
Although any discrimination based upon lineage and occupation is 
basically opposed to the doctrine of Islam, Indian Muslims still main- 
tain such social distinctions and discriminations as a form of caste, 
but they limit it to their social behaviour and attitudes. Thus aspects 
of the Hindu caste system can be found in Muslim marriage and cer- 
emonial intercourse. Such discriminative social behaviour among 
Indian Muslims is very similar to that practised in the Hindu caste 


(1) Census of India, 1911, vol. I., Report, part I., p. 367. 
(2) Dutt, p. 3. 
(3) Hutton, J.H., personal letter, dated 4th March, 1956. 
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system and is largely due to Hindu influence. Ina case such as this 
one can hardly fail to observe the fundamental conflict between 
Islamic theory of equality and the social discriminative practices of 
Indian Muslims. 


While studying the operation of the caste system among Indian 
Muslims it can be noted that the factor of ritually determined social 
gradation—one of the many factors prominent in the Hindu caste 
system—has to be omitted. Indian Muslims, although practising social 
discrimination among themselves, always profess a belief in the equal- 
ity of individuals and pretend to support the brotherhood among 
Muslims. We will return to discuss this conflict in some detail at a 
later stage. 


The remaining factors of Hutton’s definition, with certain varia- 
tions of degree in their application, are relevant to Muslim social 
stratification in India. Thus there is much to justify the conclusion 
that the term ‘caste’ can be as accurately applied to Muslim social 
groups in India as to Hindu social groups. 


(h) Conclusions 


i—The Indian caste system is the current end result of a gradual 
development from the diffused Rig-Vedic institution of varnas ; occu- 
pational, racial and cultural factors contributed to nourish the system. 


ii—With the stabilisation of agricultural set-up, restrictions were 
gradually added to the system. The urbanised and industrialised 
population of present-day India is loosening these bonds. 


iii— Additional castes were produced in the course of develop- 
ment of Indian social polity through the following means : (a) inter- 
varna crosses resulting into mixed groups; (b) migration ; (c) distinct 
profession ; (d) elevation above or degradation below the original 
and traditional caste ranks ; (e) identifying and confessing faith in any 
of the new and non-traditional religious sects. 


_ iv—in the process of development the caste system acquired a 
philosophy of its own to justify the very basis of the system. Brahma 


(the prime substance), Karma (destiny) and Dharma (faith) are the 
three main features of this philosophy. 


v= he basis of the social structure of Hinduism is the caste 
System ; in this structure every group has a definite status. 


vi—Following are the main features of the caste system; (a) 
endogamy ; (b) hierarchical gradation of castes with the priestly caste 
at the top; (c) membership being determined by birth ; (d) in 


’ 


some cases occupations are identified and associated with certain 
castes. 


(1) It is possible to ascend and descend in caste r 
one’s social status, but it is generally li 
below one’s original position. This r 
dividuals and entire caste groups. 


ank, ie. it is possible to change 
mited to one or two ranks above or 
ank changing is done by both single in- 


CHAPTER THREE 


RISE AND EXPANSION OF ISLAM 
A Historical Sketch 


Before passing on to our next chapter, ‘Caste and Islam’, it seems 
advisable to describe briefly the coming of Islam to the sub-conti- 
nent of India. This description will be valuable for an understanding 
of the ethnic composition of the people who marched into India 
bringing with them the fore-runners of this creed, and who hitherto 
were united as the higher order of Muslim social polity in India. 


(a) Early History of Islam 


During the early part of the seventh century A. D. the new 
monotheistic religion of Islim arose in Arabia. The foundations of 
this newly born religion rested primarily on two assumptions: (1) that 
there is One God who is supreme over all with the whole world His 
creation; and (ii) that all the believers (Mussalmans) are equal and 
brothers with God bestowing His special favours on all those who 
believe in Him,i.e. Muslims. Thus both of these conceptions, an 
Almighty’s support of the Muslims and the abolition of all ranks and 
distinctions within the Community (Umma) created an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm among all those who believed in Islam. This enthusiasm 
naturally led the believers to preach and profess their religion and 
to convey the message of IslAm far and wide. Within a short time 
Muslim armies with all their religious zeal were marching into distant 
lands. 


During the lifetime of the Prophet Mohammed most of the 
battles fought in the name of Islim were confined to the boundaries 
of Arabia; after his death numerous attacks were launched outside 
Arabian soil. The second Caliphate (634-644 A.D.) marked the era 
of expansion of the Muslim Empire; attacks during this period were 
made as far as the northwestern parts of India. 


At the time of the rise of Islam there were two strong empires 
in existence, the Byzantine in the Near East andthe Persian in the 
Middle East. The long history of wars and conflicts between the 
two empires had its beginning in antiquity; by the time of the rise 
of Islam both thes2 empires had become weak through these old rival- 
ries. The Arabs of the desert, although much inferior in their cultu- 
ral achievements and military tactics to those of both the Byzantines 
and Persians, having the advantage of the rivalry between the two 
empires, gradually occupied a major part of their territories without 
strong resistance. For political reasons it was essential to havea 
strong Caliphate to administer this expanded Muslim Empire and to 
control the newly captured territories. Soon after the death of the 
second Caliph the traditional rivalries between the two Qureshite 
clans—Banaz Hashim (to which the Prophet belonged) and Banu 
"Umayya (which hitherto had been gaining the political power)— 


(1) Hitti, P. K., The Arabs, 1953, p. 42, 
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developed into an open conflict to capture and hold the power and 
to govern the Empire. At the time of the death of the fourth Caliph, 
Ali, the "Umayyads had already gained much political influence. The 
‘Umayyad Caliph Muawiya (661-680 A. D.) brought about a drastic 
change within the political organisation of Islam by changing the 
character of the government from religious to secular.” He also 
abolished the popular Caliphate and established in its stead a mon- 
archy.2) Thus the later historians speak of this period as Kingship 
(Mulb) instead of Caliphate (Khildfa).© Thereafter the Republican 
Caliphate was never returned to rule for any length of time. During 
the reign of the Abbasids the Caliphate became more or less here- 
ditatry. 

Throughout the ‘Umayyad rule (661-750 A. D.) the whole Muslim 
Empire was governed by one central authority, i.e. "Umayyad rulers. 
During the reign of Abbasids (750-1258 A. D.), which followed the 
"Umayyads, the central authority of the Caliph gradually ceased to 
control the Empire, Throughout the Abbasid reign Baghdad, because 
it was their capital, flourished as a seat of learning and science and as 
a town of luxury and prosperity. 


(b) Islam in Central Asia 


By the year 650, A. D. approximately forty years after the rise of 
Islam, the Arab forces had conquered Persia. From that time onwards 
the whole of the Persian territory was under the dominance of the 
Caliphate. The early Abbasid Caliphs were talented persons who 
successfully administered the whole Empire, but the later Caliphs of 
the same family proved unable to govern the entire domain. By the 
year 820 A.D“) the Caliphate as a centralised power had begun to 
collapse. Thereafter the Abbasid House gradually lost its power 
and authority; independent kingdoms. began to emerge in Persia and 
Central Asia. Although an overwhelming majority of both Persians 
and Central Asians had already embraced Islam asa creed, they yet 
continued their struggle to regain their lost political power. This 
continuing struggle by the Persians appears to be one of the influences 
which finally brought about the fall of the Caliphate. Within a short 
time the Persians again became the masters of their own destiny. By 
the end of the tenth century the whole of Persia and Turkistan was 
out of the Caliph’s political authority. During this political revival 
of the Persians the Turks of Central Asia also emerged as a powerful 
military force. Towards the end of the tenth century there was 
established a strong kingdom in Ghazni which later led a series of 
attacks on Indian territories. 


(c) Islam in India 


The first Muslim military operations on Indian soil date back to 
the year 650 A.D.(the same year in which Persia was conquered 
by the Arabs) when the Arab ships made certain raids on the coast 
of Bombay and Sind. These raids were primarily directed towards 
plunder. About halfa century later, in the year 711 A.D. the first 
organised Muslim invasion took place in Sind where the Arab armies 


(1) Lewis, B., The Arabs in History, 1956, p. 64. 
(2) Habib, M., Introduction., 1955, p. 6. 
(3) Lewis, p. 64. 
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under the command of a young "Umayyad general, Muhammed-bin- 
Qasim, captured the whole of the lower Indus valley. Later the 
continued Arab operations were checked by the Northern, the Eastern, 
and the Southern Indian Dynasties and subsequently the Arab forces 
were driven from Indian soil. After the retreat of the Arab armies 
there was no further Muslim invasion of India for over two and a half 
centuries. During the later half of the tenth century, when a strong 
Turk kingdom had been established in Ghazni, a fresh series of 
attacks were launched against Indian territories by these Muslim 
Turks. Mahmood of Ghazni attacked India several times during his 
thirty years of reign (997-1030 A D.); his main motive was plunder 
and booty rather than the desire to extend his rule over Indian 
territory, After Mahmood’s death, the Seljuq, a Tartar tribe of 
Central Asia, rose to powerin Transoxiana and gradually captured 
the Kingdom of Ghazni. During the period between the death of 
Mahmood of Ghazni (1030) and the first Ghaurian invasion (1191), 
India remained free from any large scale Muslim military operations. 
During his first invasion of Ajmer in 1191, Mohammed Ghauri was 
defeated by Prithiviraj; a year later Mohammed returned and captured 
that kingdom. This conquest by Ghauri is quite significant for indian 
history; it was the beginning of a continuous Muslim rule in India. 
Although Mohammed himself did not stay in India, he left behind his 
Turk slave, Qutub-ud-Din Aibak, as his governor. The Slave Rulers 
afterwards conquered Delhiand made it their capital. These Turk 
Slaves, the first Muslim Dynasty in India, reigned for about eighty years 
(1206-1290 A. D.); they expanded their rule as far as Central India. 


The Ghaurian conquest of Northern India and the subsequent 
establishment of a Muslim Dynasty along with the further advent of 
Slave Rulers opened a new chapter in Indian history. From that 
time until the coming of the British, the greater part of India re- 
mained a separate Muslim Kingdom. It seems quite unnecessary to 
go into the details of Muslim rule ; suffice it to say that invariably 
all the succeeding Muslim dynasties in India were of foreign origin— 
Turk, Afghan, and Mughal (Mongol). 


(d) Islam in Uttar Pradesh 


In the course of his several attacks, Mahmood of Ghazni (997- 
1030 A.D.) besieged Mathura and Kanauj; at one time he invaded 
Banaras which is situated at the Southeastern end of this pro- 
vince. Since his raids were not intended as an annexation of these 
parts and inclusion within the Ghazni Kingdom, there remained hardly 
any impact of Islam on this region. About a century and a 
half later, in the year 1194, the Slave King, Qutub-ud-Din Aibak, 
defeated the Ruler of Kanauj and added the domain of Kanauj to his 
kingdom—the Delhi Sultanate. This conquest brought the plains 
from Meerut to Banaras—almost the entire present area of Uttar 
Pradesh—under Muslim rule. From that time until the War of In- 
dependence in 1857, the major portion of the province remained under 
- Muslim rule. 


(e) The Determining Features 


The foregoing description of the Muslim conquest of Central 
Asia and India has revealed the determining features which emerged 
as a result of this historical contact. A brief description of these 
features will facilitate our study of the development of Muslim castes. 
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(i) Although Islam arose within the somewhat tribal conditions 
of Arabia, in the course of its expansion both eastward as well as 
westward, it acquired certain characteristics contributed by other cul- 
tural entities. It is certainly true that the core of the religion is, even 
today, extremely simple, yet complexities and varieties have been 
added to and superimposed upon the so-called ‘Muslim culture by 
more complex cultures. The Islam of Arabia, based upon the tribal life 
of the desert, changed itself considerably into a more elaborate culture 
complex during the process of its contact with other well developed 
cultures, Persian, Byzantine, Greek. In course of time these 
intluences transformed Islam from an Arabian tribal way of life toa 
more scientific and scholarly endeavour. During the reign of Abbasids, 
Persians gradually occupied important positions and _ Persian 
way of life became almost entirely dominant. Persian titles, ideas 
and thoughts were thus absorbed and effective Arabain influence 
was reduced to almost only theoretical aspects of the religion. 
The Persian political revival in the tenth century was not merely 
the transfer of power from Arabs to Persians ; it was, broadly speak-. 
ing. a major indication of a Persian cultural revival. After a long 
journey in which Islam reached the northwestern gates of India dur- 
ing the tenth and twelfth centuries, the whole culture complex of the 
creed had become much more Persianised in content and in nature. 
Although the Muslim rulers of India were of varying extraction— 
Turk, Afghan, Mughal—and their armies were of a still more diverse 
Origin, yet all of them invariably associated themselves with the Persian 
way of life. Persian remained the court language of India throughout 
Muslim rule ; it was replaced by English only during the past century. 
Persian also remained the language of literature and science while 
Arabic was the language of religion. 


(ii) The distinction between the functions of the two languages, 
Persian and Arabic, the former as the court language and the latter 
as the language of religion, throws some light on a fact of signifi- 
cance. TheArabic language is the language of the Quran; both the lan- 
guage and the people of Arab extraction have been regarded as sacred. 
On the other hand, Persian has been proclaimed as the language of 
literature and the court, and ‘Persianised’ Muslims of all other foreign 
extractions associated themselves withthe ruling classes. Such a distinc- 
tion, however vague, still continues. Both the Sayyad and Shaikh, con- 
sidered to be descendants of the early Islamic nobility of Mecca and 
Medina, are still regarded to be more competent as religious peda- 
gogues The Mughal and Pathan, reckoning their descent from the 
ruling families of the ‘past, are still considered to be more competent 
as watriors. Sayyad and Shaikh are acclaimed for their sacredness ‘ 
Mughal and Pathan for their royal blood. All of these together, i.e. 
Sayyad, Shaikh, Mughal and Pathan, although tracing their descent 
from different racial stocks, have united themselves under the categor- 
ical heading of Ashraf (honourable) to set themselves apart from the 
Muslim converts of Indian origin.. We will deal with these steteo- 
typed Ashraf in some detail at a later stage. 


On” 
Lore 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CASTE AND ISLAM 


(a) Contradiction in the Two Doctrines 


“Es ist naturlich klar, dass eine derartige Einschatzung 
und Niederhaltung so vieler Mitmenschen sich leichter 
bewerkstelligen und aufrechterhalten liess, angesichts einer 
impersonal gedachten Ursubstanz-Brabma-als etwa einem 
personlich vorgestellten hochsten Gott gegenuber, der 
gleichzeitig eine personliche Verantwortung fordert.” 


(W. KOPPERS) ©) 


The philosophy of caste as a superstructure of soical discrimina- 
tion is quite contradictory to the basic beliefs of Islam which implicitly 
emphasises equality and universal Muslim. brotherhood. In theory, 
Islam does not recognise any social distinction or discrimination ‘based 
upon lineage or occupation. The doctrine of caste, in contrast, 
insists on a social segregation of one group from another. According 
to the preachings of Islim every Muslim, irrespective of his rank or his 
birth, is equal in the sight of God and there can be no distinctions or 
discriminations among Muslims except in regard to degrees of piety? 
such a conception of life appears to be altogether alien to the spirit 
of caste. In the Hindu caste system there exists a well defined social 
hierarchy: birth alone determines an individual’s status within this hier- 
archy. The philosophy of Indian caste considers Brahma as the imper- 
sonal prime substance, a substance which has gone into the creation of 
évery person and which has fixed his social rank. Islam, on the other 
hand, considers Allah as the one and only personal God and all Muslims 
are equal in the sight of Allah. In one passage, the Quran explicitly 
declares: “O ye men! Verily, we have created ye of male and 
female...Verily the most honourable of ye in the sight of God is one 
who feareth Him most.” (Sura XLIX, 13.). The Quran also em- 
phasises the universal brotherhood of Muslims: “Yet if they 
(unbelievers) turn to God and observe prayer and pay the impost 
then are they your brethren in religion.” (Sura IX, II,).’ In direct 
contrast to this idea is thatin the Purusha hymn of the Rig-Veda 
which describes the creation of the different major caste groups 
(varnas) from the different parts of the body of the Primeval Being— 
Brahman from the mouth, Kshatriya from the arms, Vaisya from the 
thighs, and Sudra from the feet. (Rig. X.. 90, 12). Thus the hierarchy 
of the Hindu social polity is in theory based upon the precedence 
of the physical parts of the Primeval Being, Brahman on the top, 
Kshatriya next to him, Vaisya still lower, and Sudra lowest. 


(b) Philosophic Basis of Islim 


The philosophy of Islam clearly centres around two basic princi- 
ples: (i) oneness of God—Wahdahi lasharik, and (i). brotherhood 


(1) Der Urmensch und Sein Weltbild, 1949, p. 183. 
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among all the believers. Allah, according to Islam, is believed to be 
one—the only Creator of the universe—and there is no one else to 
share His glory. The implied emphasis of the preaching of the Qurants 
laid down onthe direct andimmediate relations between man and Allah. 
There is, thus, no intermediary agent between man and God. This direct 
contact of man with God omits altogether any role of priest as a 
significant part of the religion. Further, this idealogical conception 
ofadirect link between man and his Creator provides a substantial 
basis for equality; every person 1s equal to every other in the sight 
of God and on the Day of Resurrection (Yawm’'ul Qiyama) every one 
will be judged by Allah according to his deeds. The Prophet himself 
most explicitly declares the conception of brotherhood in his noble 
sermon at the ‘‘Farewell Pilgrimage’ in Mecca: “O ye men! Harken 
unto my words and take ye them to heart! Know y2 that every Muslim 
is a brother to every other Muslim, and that ye are now one brother- 
hood.” This idea of equality and brotherhood was stabilised during 
the early days of Islam by the democratic form of political organiza- 
tion. The early Caliphs were elected by the community; only the 
Caliph, as the successor of the Prophet, was competent to settle 
political disputes and to give his verdicts on religious matters in the 


lighr of the teachings of Quran and the Hadith (tradition of the Pro- 
phet). 


(c) Islam: from Equality to Inequality 


The Islamic conception of equality and a democratic or repre- 
sentative form of governmeat was only possible in such tribal condi- 
tions as those which existed in Arabia. Aclan organisation was the 
basis of social structure of the wandering Arabian tribes, and it still 
continues to be almost the same among Bedouins. Among them all 
members of one clan consider each other of one blood. This blood 
relationship provides the basis for a consolidation of the whole tribe. 
All members of one clan submit to the authority of one chief who is 
generally a senior male member. The pre-Islamic Arabian society 
was divided into tribes and clans; social grades within the clan or 
tribe were unknown. Although rivalries becween different clans of 
the same tribe or between different tribes were quite common, and 
although inter-clan or inter-tribal feuds were also frequent, yet the 
conception of superiority or inferiority of one clan or tribe in compar- 
ison to another clan or tribe was unknowa in the sense it has come 
to acquire in existing plural societies. 


The ideal of equality among Muslims was practicable only in the 
then prevailing conditions of Arabia. In the course of the expansion 
of Islam and its contact with other complex cultures the democratic 
form of political organisation and social equality within the communi- 
ty gradually disappeared. The very structure of Islam itself in this 
process became the victim of social discrimination. At the time of 
the expansion of Islam, as we have already mentioned, there were two 
sttong empires in the Near and Middle East—Byzantium and Persia. 
The cultural achievements of the two peoples, the Byzantine and the 
Persian, were also far more advanced than those of the tribal Arabian. 
Both these empires had the tradition of strong monarchies; after con- 
tact wich these peoples the tribal form of democracy could not long 
endure within the complex whole of Islam. Soon after the death of 
the fourth Caliph the democracy of Islam was overthrown by the 
monarchy. ‘The Caliph Muawiya (661-680 A.D.)...altered the Repub- 
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lican Caliphate into a monarchy, though the title of ‘Caliph’ was 
retained.”(*) From that time the Caliphate became a hereditary 
office rather than elective one; Caliph monarchs acquired autocratic 
functions and developed a similar form of rule. With the fall of the 
Republican Caliphate social equality was automatically reduced to 
the status of a mere concept or ideal: the practice of social inequalicy 
returned to its previous condition. Islamic society in Persia remained 
divided. In this region Islim was accepted asa religion, yet the ideas 
of Islam, as far as social reforms were concerned, could not be substan- 
tially enforced and put into practice: The pre-Islamic social hierarchy, 
for example, continued even though an overwhelming majority of 
the Persians had embraced Islam. 


In Persia, though Islam came as the religion of conquerors 
(Arabs), it was moulded in due course of time to the standards of the 
conquered (Persians). The Islam of Arabia was overcome by Persian 
influences; “the Caliphate became more a revival of Iranian despotism 
and less an Arabian Sheikhdom,” ¢” 


(d) Islam in the Lands of Caste 


For the purpose of our study the changes which occurred within 
the complex whole of Islam in the lands of caste, Persia and India, are 
most relevant. ‘Caste’ in the form of social classes, as we have 
already described it, owesits origin to the Indo-Iranian community. 
The institution dates back to the period in which the ancestors of the 
two communities, the Hindus and the Persians, were living as one 
community. 


As we have already noted in our second chapter, the division of 
Persian society into four major groups has been continuous since the 
Avestan period. These four classes, of priest, warrior, commoner, 
and serfs, correspond almost identically to Indian varnas. In 
Sasanian Persia (3rd to 7th century A.D.) society remained divided 
into the same four classes except that the third group was composed 
of the bureaucracy instead of the commoner, and the fourth group 
was that of peasants and shepherds. The Sasanian Dynasty came to 
an end with the advent of Islam in 650 A.D Islam, though proclaim- 
ing the message of equality and universal brotherhood, had. to 
sutrender in the face of the established and deep rooted institution of 
social segregation in Persia. Even the reputed Muslim scholars of 
Persia, like Nasir-ud-Din at-Ttsi preached the division of society; his 
classification of society remained the same as it was during the 
Sasanian period. In his book. Akhlaq-i-Nasiri (which was finished 
shortly before the fall of the Caliphate), at-Tisi considers that each 
of the social classes should be kept in its proper place. A seventeenth 
century work, Jami-i-Mufidi, again retains the same four-fold division 
of society, but it puts forward a slight change in giving precedence to 
wattiors at the top and reducing the relative rank of priests to that of 
second inthe hierarchy. In addition to these philosophers, the noted 
statesman of Persia, Nizam-ul-Mulk, in his Siyasat Nama, instructs 
his subordinates to maintain the people in their proper ranks. 

In a tribal organisation, priests rarely exist as a distinct class. 
Individuals within a clan act as magico-religious conductors; they 
hardly develop any constant contact with their corresponding members 


‘1) Habib, M,, p. 6. 
(2) Hitti, P.K., p, 83. 
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of other clans ‘or tribes. Thus. priesthood asa distinct class is 
almost alien to them. Similarly, for political purposes the clan or 
tribe elects its own chief; the basic loyalty of a chief remains with his 
own clan ot tribe. In tribal Islim, men as priests and intermediaries 
between man and God, and men as hereditary rulers, were unknown. 
Both of these roles that of priest and that of ruler, as two distinct 
classes, were introduced within the complex whole of Islam when the 
creed came in contact with the Persians and Byzantines, among whom 
the tradition and existence of both these classes had already been stabi- 
lized. Thus the Persians and Byzantines moulded the whole organisa- 
tional structure of Islam to fit their own existing social classifications. 
Thereafter the written history of Islam frequently refers to the 
‘courts’ of the Caliphs and the role and teachings of the Muslim priests. 


When Islim came to stay in India in the twelfth century A.D.. 
its social organisation had already changed. Although the conception 
of equality and brotherhood remained as an ideal—as an ideal it exists 
to this day—in practice there have been social grades within Muslim 
society. The twelfth century Muslim conquerors of India were 
distinctly divided into priests (including missionaries), nobility (ruling 
families and administrators) and all the others (including soldiers, 
merchants, artisans, etc). Muslim priesthood in India in its early stages 
was not hereditary while the rule of succession among nobility was 
generally from father to son. Gradually the Muslim priesthood also 
acquired the rule of hereditary succession in India. Sons began to‘ 
succeed fathers; thereafter, Astdne and Takiye (seats of preaching and 
spiritual guidance) became a family monopoly. 


It is a relevant point to note that eatly Aryan immigrants to India 
were also divided into the same three distinct classes, namely, priest, 
nobility, and commoner. Their three-fold division was later multiplied 
in India. The development of Muslim caste in India also gives 
us almost the same glimpse. Difference lies only in the fact 
that Aryans were of. only one racial stock while Muslims had 
many racial elements—Arabs, Turk, Afghan, Tajik. But in 
India all of these Muslim races, in contrast to the indigenous 
Muslim converts, maintained a primary two-fold division, (i) those of 
foreign extraction and (ii) those of Indian origin. The inner ditferences 
amoung the various racial groups within Muslims of foreign extraction 
were of secondary importance, yet in case of; marriage these ethnic 
groups never lost their identities. These foreign Muslims claimed a 
superior status and descent because of their direct relationship to 
conquerors; the local converts to Islim, although exempted from dizya 
(poll tax), could not hope to rank equal with the rulers and their 
descendants, Thus among Indian Muslims, as among the early 
Aryans, social segregation was first based on racial differences. A clear 
demarkation between the two main categories of Indian Muslims, 
that of foreign extraction and that of indigenous origin, reflects in the 
term Ashraf or Shurafa which is used to designate Muslims of 
superior stock (mostly those of foreign extraction, Sayyad, Shaikh, 
Mughal, and Pathan) in direct contrast to those of Indian origin. Both 
the terms, Ashraf or Shurafa, are the plural form of the Arabic 
word Sharif, meaning honourable. Incidently, the term Arya also 
has exactly the same meaning and-it was used during the early 
Vedic times to distinguish the conquering race fromthe remainder of 
the India population, me 
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With this early racial segregation in India, the Muslim social 
polity gradually began to split on the lines of the already established 
Hindu caste system. Inthe course of time these early groups began 
to multiply on the basis of inter-racial and inter-group marriages. 
Thus present-day Muslim society in India is,in the first instance, 
divided into four major groups. These are (i) the Ashraf who 
trace their origin to foreign lands such as Arabia, Persia, Tur- 
kistan, or Afghanistan, (ii) the Hindus of higher birth who were con- 
verted to Islam, (iii) the clean occupational castes, and (iv) the con- 


verts from the untouchable castes: Bhangi, (scavengers), Chamar 
(tanners), etc. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
EXISTING CASTES 


Uttar Pradesh is the most populated state of the Indian 
Union_and has sizeable Muslim population. Out of a total number 
of sixty-three million inhabitants of the state, approximately 
fourteen per cent. profess the creed of Islam. This community 
of eight million Muslims in the province is comprised of two major 
ethnic sections, (i) those who claim to be the descendants of 
eatly Muslim immigrants, either Sayyad, Shaikh, Mughal or Pathan, 
and (it) those of indigenous origin whose ancestors were converted to 
Islim.. The former section is often collectivelly called Ashraf or Shu- 
rafa (both terms are plural forms of the Arabic word Shaif, meaning 
honourable), while the latter section lacks any definite name or 
specific unifying term.’ The Muslim converts of Indian origin are 
generally called by their caste names ; they are subdivided into three 
distinct groups, namely, {i) converts from Hindu high castes (Raj- 
put), (11) converts from clean occupational castes including almost all 
occupational castes except those listed in the next group), and (iii) 
converts from unclean occupational castes (Bhangi—sweeper, 
Chamfar-tanner). Thus, according to the census returns of 1931, the 
following are the major Muslim castes. The classification of these 
castes into different groups is the work of the author. 


TE ‘Ashraf : Sayyad 
Shaikh 
Mughal 
Pathan 

tie b-- Muslim Rajput 


III. Clean Occupational Castes : 


Julaha—weaver 
Darzi—tailor 
Qassab—butcher 

Nai or Hajjam—barber 
Kabariya or Kunjra—greengrocer 
Mirasi—musician 
Kumbhar—potter 
Manihar—bracelet-maker 
Dhuniya—cotton-carder 
Faqir—beggar 
Teli—oil-presser 
Dhobi—washerman 
Gaddi—grazier, milkman 


LV. Unclean Caste ; Bhangi—sweeper 


(1) In Bengal, as Risley mentions in ‘Peoples of India’ and also Levy quotes in 
‘Sociology of Islam’ (p. 105), this latter section is popularly known as Ajldf (for 
clean occupational castes) and Arzdl (for unclean castes). In U.P., no such 
specific terms exist, 
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I. ASHRAF 


All those Muslims who claim to be the descendants of immigrants 
from foreign lands such as Arabia, Persia, Turkistan, and Afghanistan 
constitute and occupy the highest rank in the Muslim caste hier- 
archy. Both Sayyad and Shaikh are considered to be the descendants 
of the early Islamic nobility of Mecca and Medina. A Mughal traces 
his origin to the Mughal Dynasty of India. A Pathan “ reckons his 
descent from Afghan ruling families of the past. 


(a) Sayyad 


A Sayyad (meaning prince) is regarded to be descended from 
the Prophet through the line of the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, who 
was married to the fourth Caliph, Ali. A Sayyad, thus, commands 
respect from all Muslims and occupies the apex of the social ranks. 
According to tradition, it is forbidden to help any Sayyad in the name 
of charity (khayr@t or zakat). Instead, every Muslim is expected to 
help any Sayyad who stands in need without any degrading attitude 
being attached to such help. Thus, whatever is given a Sayyad in 
order to help him is populary termed a present (hadiyya) and not 
charity. Such an attitude of respect towards the Sayyad has been 
common throughout the Muslim world. 


During the early days of Islam, Sayyads were subdivided into 
two lineage sections, Hasani and Husaini. Further subdivisions 
occurred later. J.C. Williams considers the later Sayyad subdivisions 
to be ‘generally named from the places where their ancestors first 
settled, as Baghdadi, Tabrizi, etc.” This statement is not very con- 
vincing. In India, and particularly in Uttar Pradesh, almost all 
Sayyad subdivisions ars called after the names of early descendants of 
Hasan and Husain—Jafari from Ja’far as-Sadiq, Rizvi from Ali ibn 
Musa ar-Raza, and soon. Besides these, there have been some Say- 
yad subdivisions which, instead of reckoning their direct physical 
descent from the Prophet’s family (kha@nddn-e-nabuwat), claim to be 


the spiritual kin of Sayyad saints such as Chishti, Jalali, and 
Qadiriya.® r 


(b) Shaikh 


The Shaikh ranks second on the social scale. The term Shaikh 
(meaning chief) has been in frequent use in other Muslim countries 
to denote pious spiritual guides and religious teachers. Although the 
term was used in this sense during the early days of the Muslim con- 
quest, today in India it denotes-a distinct group of people who are 
said to be descended from early Muslims of Mecca and Medina. 
During the early days of Islam, there were two main regional sections, 
(i) the Ansar (the helpers), Muslim residents of Medina who gave 
shelter to the Prophet and his fellow immigrants, and (ii) the 
Muhajirun (the immigrants), Muslim citizens of Mecca who migrated 
to Medina with the Prophet. Thus, a Shaikh traces his descent either 


(1) The term Pathan is a perverted form of Pakhtun or Pashtun ; both denote 
Pashto-speaking people. 


(2) nae J.G.; The Report on the Census of Oudh, vol. I., General Report, 1869, 
~ (3) Blunt, E:A.H., The Caste System of Northern India, pp. 186-7. 


ay See W., Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Province and Oudh, s. v, 
alyad’. ’ 
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from Muhajir—Siddiqi, Alvi (or Alawi), Faruqi, etc. or from Ansar— 
Ansari. 
(c) Mughal and Pathan 


Both Mughal and Pathan, almost equal in relative social status, 
rank third. In Uttar Pradesh the number of Mughals is relatively 
small.) The term Mughal (a perversion of the word Mongol) was 
commonly used in the early days to denote those peoples who came 
to settle in this province with the Mughal armies. Their main branch- 
es are Chaghta!, Uzbek, Tajik, Turkman, and Qizilbash. Each of 
these divisions represents different ethnic and tribal groups. Both 
Chaghrat and Uzbek are subdivisions of the Turks, while Tajik, Turk- 
man and Qizilbash are Tartar in otigin. The present-day Mughal 
population is ~confined primarily to the Rohilkhand and Meerut 
divisions of Uttar Pradesh. 


Pathans are generally considered to have come either from 
Afghanistan or from the Pashto-speaking tribes of the North-West 
Frontier Province of Pakistan. Today, however, there are two dis- 
tinct regional subdivisions of Pathans in Uttar Pradesh ; one is called 
Rohila Pathan—inbabitants of Robilkband region, and the second in- 
cludes. the remainder of the Pathan population scattered all over the 
province. The Pathans are subdivided into four major sections, 
Yusufzai, Lodhi, Ghauri, and Kakar. Within these major subdivisions 
are further subdivisions into smaller sections; afew are cited here: 
Ghilzai, Mohmand, Mohammadzai, Tarin, Dur: ani, Barakzai, Barech, 
Afridi, Bangasb, Dilazak, Katak, Orakzal. 


(d) Pseudo-Ashraf 


Some writers on the subject of Muslim caste in India appear to 
have been misled by a Persian couplet, probably of Indian origin, 
which says that “Earlier, we were butcher, afterwards we became 
Shaikh ; this year, since the price of wheat has gone down, we have 
become Sayyad.” This has led some scholars to the conclusion that 
among Muslims it is quite easy for one to change his caste status. 
According to them, a rise in one’s socio-economic status easily raises 
one’s caste status as well, 


The efforts on the part of members of lower castes to raise their 
caste status, either individually or collectively, is not unknown even 
in the Hindu caste system. The changes of caste status that involve 
movements upward in rank, Blunt observes, “are often accompanied 
by claims to Brahmanical or Kshatriya descent”. 9) He cites a number 
of such instances. The Ahirs, for example, claim to be Yadavas of 
the Lunar race of Kshatriya. Almost the same process and compara- 
tive claims cat be found among Muslims. Here the members of low 
ranking castes, in order to raise their status, claim descent from any 
Ashraf caste. There are numerous instances in Uttar Pradesh where 
converted Rajputs have added the title of "Khan”’ to their names and 
have claimed Pathan descent. Recently the Muslim butchers (Qassab) 
have claimed to be Quraishi ‘descendants of an Arab tribe) and _ pret- 


(1) 1931 Census Returns report a total number of 59,381 Mughals ; the total num- 
ber of Pathans is 1,094,386. Census Report, U.P., 1931, vol. XVIII., part I., 
Report, p. 535. Table. > : ' 

(2) Pish azin Qassdb bidem bad azin gashtem Shaikh. 

Imsal ghalleh chin arzan mtshawad Sayyad mishawem. 


(3) Blunt, E.A.H., The Structure of Indian People, p. 51. 
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end to be Shaikh. But such claims and changes do not mean a con- 
sequent rapid assimilation of these pseudo-Ashraf within the fold of 
the Ashraf proper. This requires a longer span of time, perhaps a 
generation or two, perhaps even longer; only then do they acquire an 
acknowledged place within the Ashraf rank. Again, members of 
these lower castes, in order to raise their caste status, may gradually 
give up their traditional practices and customs. They adopt and 
acquire bit by bit the customs and practices of higher castes. For in- 
stance, if their women were aot already observing parda (veiling the 
face and remaining in seclusion) they would adopt this practice. From 
now on these members of lower castes would prefer to obtain services 
of a ‘respectable’ Maulavi (Muslim priest) at the performance of their 
religious rites such as marriages and funerals. It is unnecessary to 
point out that practice and process of raising ome’s caste status 
is a basic feature of the Hindu caste system; Muslims in their 
own caste system simply imicate this process both in form and 
content. 


The Census Returns of 1931 furnish an elaborate list of such 
lower castes which, through their efforts to raise the caste status, 
have claimed new names and thereby a new descent. The list con- 
sists primarily of Hindu castes; only three Muslim castes are recorded 
in this report. These are the (a) Muslim Julaba (weaver) who claims 
the new name of Shaikh Momin,or Shaikh Ansari. the (b) Mirasi 
(Muslim musician) who claims to be Quraishi, and the (c) Qassab 
(Muslim butcher) who claims to be Shaikh Quraishi. 


(e) Caste Attitudes and Behaviour Among Ashraf 


In his chapter on Muslim caste, J. C. Nesfield (1885) repudiates 
altogether the notion that the term “‘caste” can be applied to the four 
major Ashraf divisions. He prefers instead to use the word “tribe” for 
each of these sections™. But about fifteen years prior to the publica- 
tion of Nesfield’s work, J. C. Williams had already recognised these 
divisions as castes“), Since Nesfield’s scanty and inadequate definition 
of caste centres around the two factors of occupation and endogamy, 
and because he weighs the classification of each group against his defi- 
nition, it is not surprising that he must substitute theterm “tribe” for 
the more suitable ‘caste’. Inthe case of occupation he is right to a great 
extent in making the observation about Ashraf that “‘any tribe (of the 
four, Sayyad, Shaikb, Mughal, and Pathan) may take up any occupa- 
tion that individual members may select...Any man ftom any of these 
tribes .may act as Imam or conductor of prayers in the mosque, if his 
neighbours consider him to be competent in learning and piety.” 
But in the very next sentence he himself points out that the Sayyad 
and Shaikh are more often found in the capacity of conducting prayers 
than Mughals and Pathans“), He failed to observe the obvious 
reason for this usual practice. Both Sayyad and Shaikh are considered 
to be the descendants of early Islamic nobility and thus they are 
regarded as sacred. The same attitude of sacredness is attached to 
the Brahman among Hindus. Further, he seems to have overlooked 


——— ss 


(1) Census Report, U. P., 1931, pp. 529-32. Table. 
(2)\ Nesfield; J. C.; p. 123. 

(3) Williams, J. C., pp. 74-6. 

(4) Nesfield, J.C, p, 123, 
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the institution of priesthood among Muslims. A pir (Muslim priest) 
not only preaches sermons and conducts prayers, but he is also con- 
sidered the spiritual guide of his murids (followers). This institution 
of priesthood is in no way peculiar to India; it is also found in other 
Muslim countries. Yet, in India it is monopolised by Sayyads and 
Shaikhs and the office is hereditary. In Uttar Pradesh, a Pir is usual- 
ly either a Sayyad or Shaikh. Evenif he comes from some other 
caste, for instance Pathan, he would trace his spiritual descent from 
some Sayyad saint and would assume the name of the saint as a title, 
such as Chishti, Jalali or Qadiriya. 


It is a well known fact that in most cases one either adopts the 
trade of one’s father or one takes up a higher profession. In the latter 
case one gains more prestige in one’s caste. Thus, for instance, when 
the son of a Sayyad or Shaikh shop-keeper becomes a teacher, he 
enjoys greater respect among his fellow caste members. 


In the case of endogamy among Ashraf, Nesfield again comes to 
some false conclusions. - He believes there are no barriers to marriage 
among the four Ashraf divisions. On this point he was either mis- 
informed or he was guessing. In both cases his conclusions are un- 
realistic and thus unscientific. The rules of endogamy among Ashraf 
castes are far more strict than those observed by the lower Muslim 
strata. The tendency for preserving the purity of blood among 
Ashraf castes has been predominant. Nesfield mistakenly presumes 
that “they (the four Ashraf divisions) can inter-marry with each other 
...Whatever the tribe of the woman may be, her children take the 
rank of the father. Thus, if a Pathan or Shaikh girl becomes the wife 
of a Sayyad, her sons are as much Sayyad as if their mother had been 
a Sayyad’s daughter on both sides of her parentage").” On the con- 
trary, every Ashraf division is further subdivided into numerous endo- 
gamous circles which are commonly known as Biahdharis (marriage 
relations). There are preferred marriages and preferred matches for 
marital relations; in most cases the preferences are confined within the 
limits of these endogamous circles. Sometime the endogamous circles 
become so narrow that they include only the extended kinship group 
of one’s father and mother which is called Kuf. Ifa suitable match 
is not available within the endogamous limits and marriage relations 
must be established with some other circle, it has been the common 
practice to seek a group of equal caste status. Still in other cases, if 
matriage is to be arranged with a family having a lower caste status, 
it would usually be hypergamous in character. Men will take wives 
from lower castes, but they would hesitate to give their daughters 
in matriage to men of low caste. A high caste person, proud of his 
superiority, can be heard boasting, “We can take your daughters, but 
will never give you our daughters.” 


Finally, it appears quite clear from Nesfield’s treatment of 
Ashraf castes that he has attempted to analyse and describe these 
groups as being isolated from the rest of the lower Muslim castes. 
Such an attempt has obviously led to some fundamentally false con- 
clusions. Caste attitude and bebaviour among the Ashraf castes can 


(1) In Mysore, like elsewhere in India, many of the Sayyads “occupy a quasi- 
religious position as Pirs or spiritual guides in wealthy families, and support 
themselves on alms and gifts.”, L.K. A. Iyer and H. V. Nanjundayya, The 
Mysore Tribes and Castes, 1931, vol. IV., p. 282. 


(2) Nesfield, p. 123. 
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only be analysed in relation to the Muslim community asa whole. 
Therefore, Ashr@f have to be studied as an integral part of Muslim 
society, a society in which they definitely rank highest and enjoy the 
most prestige. If we once accept the fact that the Indian Muslims 
in general have a caste system, however modified, we must come to 
the conclusion that the Ashr@f constitute the highest stratum within 
this structure. Their position and: rank within the Muslim caste 
system is almost identical with that which the Brahman and 
Kshatriya grouped together are granted in the Hindu caste hierarchy. 
Thus both the Sayyad and Shaikh, as competent religious pedagogues 
and priests, are almost identical with the Brahman; whereas both the 
Mughal and Pathan, being famous for their chivalry, appear to be 
equal to the Kshatriya. The remainder of the castes in these 
two parallel and identical systems rank below the two categories, 
priest and fighter. 


Il. MUSLIM RAJPUTS 


Besides other minor Rajput septs, the following major septs 
have Muslim branches as well: Bais, Bargujar, Bhatti, Bisen, Chandel, 
Chauhan, Gautam, Panwar, Raikwar, Rathor, Sombansi, and Tomar. 
In the Meerut division of Uttar Pradesh these Muslim Rajput still 
exist aS a distinct caste or groups of castes. The 1931 Census 
Returns’ report that their total number is 166,658. Although they 
are also found in other parts of the province besides the Meerut divi- 
sion, in other divisions they are in very small groups and they have 
been absorbed into other Muslim castes. In the western districts, where 
they are still numerous, they prefer not to mix with Muslim 
occupational castes of lower rank. Because in these districts they 
form a distinct group, they assert their claims to a higher descent and 
prefer to marry among the Ashraf, Sayyad, Shaikh, Mughal and 
Pathan.) Usually the Ashraf, conforming with the rules of endo- 
gamy, do not like such marriages. Consequently the Muslim Rajputs 
are reduced to choosing matriage partners from their own circle be- 
cause they do not like marital relations with Muslims of inferior 
castes. Sometimes, if they cannot find suitable partners within their 
own groups, they will marry members of an equivalent Hindu caste. 
Thus there are some Rajput families in the western regions of Uttar 
Pradesh whose relatives on one side of the family are Muslim and on 
the other side are Hindu. 


Besides the above described Rajput septs, there are some Rajput 
sections which are now entirely Muslim. These are: Bhale Sultan, 
mostly livingin Bulandshahr and Sultanpur; Khanzada, mostly confined 
to the Avadh region; Ranghars, and Lalkhani (a branch of Bargujars) 


scattered all over the province. 


The Muslim Rajputs, in their customs and obsetvances, still 
follow some of the Hindu practices. For example they still abide by 
the Hindu rules of exogamy and generally do not marry first cousins 
(either cross or parallel). In some other cases their exogamous circle 
is extended to prohibit marital relations with those occupying more 
distant degrees of kinship relations on both paternal and maternal 
sides. In contrast to this practice is that of the Ashr@f who consider 
both cross and parallel cousin marriages to be most appropriate and 


_———_ 


(1) Census Report, U. P., 1931, p. 535. Table. : 
(2) Nesfield, pp. 124-5. 
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particularly prefer parallel cousin marriage. Islamic law permits the 
marriage of near kin; the Quran forbids marital relations only with 
the following relatives: mocher, step-mother, foster-mother; sister, 
step-sister, foster-sister; daughter, step-daughter; paternal and maternal 
aunt; mother-in-law, and daughter-in-law.“ Thus among the Ashraf 
the most preferred marriage is considered to be that with one’s near 
kin. The kuf (smaller endogamous subdivision) among the Ashraf 
is similar in structure to gotra (exogamous subdivision) among high 
caste Hindus, with obvious functional differences. 


Tif, CLEAN OCCUPATIONAL CASTES 


Below the two ranks of Ashraf and Muslim Rajput there are a 
number of clean occuparional castes which constitute the bulk of the 
Muslim population in Urtar Pradesh. They are the descendants of 
the members of Hindu clean castes who have been converted to Islam 
either in groups from the different castes or as whole castes. Many oc- 
cupational castes have both Hinduand Muslim sections, suchas Barhai, 
(carpenter), Darzi (tailor), Dhobi (laundryman), Kumbhar (potter), 
Lohar (blacksmith), Nai or Hajjam (barber), Sundar (goldsmith), Teli 
(oil-presser), etc. Each of these occupational castes, with both Hindu 
and Muslim sections, issometimes united for trade-union purposes. But 
for social and ceremonial purposes each section is generally limited to 
itself. In cases of marriages, ceremonial feasts, ritual ceremonies, each 
communal section of every caste functions as a distinct and separate 
unit. All the clean occupational castes can be divided into three cate- 
gories: (1) castes which are now entirely Muslim and corresponding 
Hindu castes either do not exist or, if they exist, their rank and social 
status are altogether different within the Hindu caste system; (11) castes 
which have larger Muslim sections than Hindu sections; and (iii) castes 
which have larger Hindu sections than Muslim sections. Each of 
these categories deserves detailed attention. 


(a) Castes which are now entirely Muslim 


The following are those occupational castes which are now 
entirely Muslim; their corresponding Hindu castes either do not exist, 
or, if they exist, they have altogether different names among Hindus, 
In the latter case the social rank and status of these corresponding 
castes are not similar in the two systems. Atishb&z (firework maker),’ 
Bhand (jester), Bhatiyaéra (innkeeper), Bhishti (water carrier), Gaddi 
(grazier) Momin Julaha (Muslim weaver), Mirasi (musician), Qas-ib 
(butcher), and Faqir (beggar). Although these castes are now entirely 
Muslim, in some cases they have their corresponding Hindu castes 
which are called by different names. For example, the Hindu 
equivalent of Bhishti is Kahar; Gaddi is considered to be a section of 
Ghosi (herdsman), ard Faqir is probably a section of Harjala (a 
begging and day-labouring class allied to the Abirs). , 


Atishbaz (firework maker). It is now a purely occupational 
group, because the trade of firework (atishbazi) making has been a 
fluctuating one (rhe demand for fireworks is not great), The Atishbaz 
‘(firework maker) has always remained insignificant in numbers. 
In 1869 there were recorded inthe whole of Avadh only 127 members;'?) 


(1) The Quran, Sura IV., 26-27-28. 
(2) Williams, J. C., p. 80. Table. 
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twenty-two years later, in 1891, they had just doubled their number 
when 286) individuals were recorded as following this occupation. 
Today, although they exist as specialists in their own trade, they do 
not constitute a distinct caste. 

Bhand (jester), With its two distinct endogamous sub-divisions, 
Chenr and Kashmiri, it is a purely Muslim caste. They are mostly 
Sunnis, except in Lucknow where they are Shi’as Eiliot considers 
Bhinds to be descended from the Hindu jester’s caste, Bahrupiya.“) 
Crooke, on the other hand, regards Bhands as separate and of an 
inferior professional rank than the Bahrupiya.“) The Chenr sub- 
division traces its origin to the period of Tamarlane (ancestor of 
the Mughal Dynasty of India) and claims to be the descendants of 
Sayyad Husain, who is said to have beenacourtier of the emperor. 
Although he was, as his name suggests, a Sayyad, the present Chenr 
claims to be either Shaikh or Mughal. The other subdiviston, 
Kashmiri, is said to be of recent origin. They still keep alive the 
memory of their remote relations in Kashmir and prefer to marry 
among themselves; at the same time they also prefer to establish 
marital relations with high caste Muslims. Although in their pro- 
fession both divisions, Chenr and Kashmiri, have almost equal status, 
in case of marriage the Kashmiri are considered to be of higher rank. 
Instances are available in which high caste Muslims have married 
Kashmiris, but only ona hypergamous basis. The Chenr, members 
of the other subdivision of Bnanud, does not rank equal with the 
Kashmiri. 


Bhatiyara (innkeeper). In Uttar Pradesh the profession of 
innkeeping had been predominantly monopolized by Muslims. Be- 
cause high caste Hindus consider it inappropriate to eat anything 
cooked by a stranger, in the course of a journey they do not eat any- 
thing except those provisions which they have brought from home. 
Among Muslims, no such restrictions on food have ever: 
existed as long as the food was prepared by any person belonging to 
one of the clean castes. Thus in those days when the means of 
communication were extremely poor anda journey was troublesome 
and tortuously long, Muslim travellers frequently made use of the 
inns (sara:). Moreover, among Shi’as, the other main Muslim sect, 
food was acceptable only from Muslim clean castes. For these 


reasons the Bhatiyara emerged as, and continued to be, a purely 
Muslim caste. 


_ Bhatiyaras claim descent from Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah 
Stiri (the ruler of Delhi during the middle of che sixteenth century). 
Anothet tradition considers them to be the descendants of the house- 
hold servants of Sher Sh&h and Salim Shah Stiri. After the overthrow 
of the Stiri Dynasty they adopted the profession of looking after the 
welfare of travellers. They are divided into two endogamous sections: 
G) Salim Shahi, and (ii) Sher Shahi.“ The Census Returns of 1891 


classify them into fifty-two clans: the names of these clans are a 


(1) ete, 8s. v. ‘Atishbaz’, (Figures cited here are only of the Avadh 


(2) Bibb Se ae the History Folk-lore and Distribution of the Races of North 
~(3) Ibid. Also quoted by J. G. Williams, p. 82. 

(4) Crooke, W., s. v. ‘Bhand’. 

(5) Crooke, W., vol. IL., p. 34. 
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strange mixture of both Hindu and Muslimappellations. For example, 
Bahlim, Chauhan, Chirayamar, Jalkatari. Bhil, Madariya, Mukeri, 
Sadigi, Nanbai, Shirézi, Sulaimani, etc. The Muslim caste of Nanbai 
(baker) is an offshoot of Bhatiyara. Currently both the Nanbai and 
Halwai (confectioner) are equal in rank; sometimes both these occupa- 
tions are combined. Although Halw&i has been a distinct and 
separate caste, it is now not unusual to find the Nanb&i and Halwai 
frequently intermarrying. 


Bhishti (water carrier), Bhishti subdivisions are often named 
after some of the Ashraf titles. For instance, Abbasi, Bangash, 
F&értiqi Ghauri, Quraishi, Mughal, Pathan, Shaikh, Sayyad, etc.. But 
in actuality they do not have any real claim to Ash Gf descent. Among’ 
Muslims the job of providing water has been considered a respectable 
occupation.” Thus the very term Bhishn (one who belongs to 
patadise) is a reflection of honour attached to this work.2 Because 
of the attitude of respect towards the individuals involved in this 
occupation it is probable that Bhishtis have been given the names of 
the households they have served.’ And because some of their customs 
are completely contrary tothe teachings of Islam we are provided 
with sound arguments for the inference that they are of an indigenous 
origin. Crooke observes that in addition to Allah and some Muslim 
saints, they worship their mashak (leather water bag) as well. 


Gaddi (Muslim grazier). It is generally considered that Gaddi 
is a purely Muslim branch of Ghosi (herdsman). Gaddi in the 
Muslim caste system, along with Teli (oil-presser), Dhobi (laundry- 
man), Faqir (beggar), ranks near the bottom within the clean 
occupational caste grouping.” All of them, although low, are allowed 
both in theory and practice to offer prayers inthe mosque. They 
prefer endogamy and generally they marry within their own caste. 
In cases of marriage outside their own caste, Teli, Faqir, Dhobi, and 
Dhuniya rank as their equals and provide partners for establishing 
marital relations; sometimes they do intermarry with these castes. . 


Fagir (beggar). The 1931 Census Returns mention them asa 
distinct caste while some of the earlier Census Reports do not record 
the Faqir as a distinct and separate caste. Besides begging the Faqirc 
also works as a casual labourer and domestic servant. He is probably 
of recent origin. 


(1) Even today, in villages and small towns where wells are the only source of water 
supply, Bhishti is treated, especially in the Ashraf households, with respect. In 
the Ashraf households he is often allowed to enter into the women quarter cover- 
ing his face with a thin cloth in order not to see the women. The privilege of 
entering into the women quarter of the Ashraf is granted in most cases only to 
Bhishti, whereas any other male outsider is forbidden to enter. 


(2) The term Bhishti is derived from the Persian word Bihisht (paradise). Among 
Hindus, water carrier is called Kahar. The Kahar is a Sudra caste from whom 
a Brahman will accept water. Besides supplying water a Kahar also earns his 
living by carrying palanquins. Hutton (p. 72) observes Kahar as fisherman, well- 
sinker. and grower of water-nuts. A Bhisliti among Muslims definitely enjoys 
higher social status than the Kahar does among Hindus, 


(3) Crooke, W., vol. II., p. 99. 

(4) According to Williams (p. 83) Gaddi ranks lowest in the Muslim caste hierarchy. 
Williams further observes that the term Gaddi is often applied as an epithet of 
reproach and contempt to a Hiadu newly converted to Islam. Nesfield (p. 126) 
has bracketed Giddi together with Dhobi (laundryman), Kabariya (greengrocer), 
and Chikwa (low caste butchers). 
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The Momin Julaha (Muslim weaver), Qassab (Muslim butcher), 
and Micasi (Muslim musician) require separate description because 
recently, in order to raise their caste status, they have assumed higher 


caste names.) 


Momin dulahd (Muslim weaver). It is generally considered 
by most of the writers on the subject that a large section of weavers 
in Uctar Pradesh and Bihar has been converted to Islam. Thus the 
Momin Julaha exists to this day as a distinct caste of Muslim weavers 
in these parts of the Indian sub-continent. The 1931 Census Returns 
list them as the largest Muslim occupational caste with about one 
million members in Uttar Pradesh.“ In order to keep pace with their 
claim of higher descent they prefer to marry among the Ashraf 
castes, particularly among Shaikh of relatively higher rank. During 
the early 1930s, they also attempted to organise themselves into the 
All-India Jamvat ul-Ansar, sometime called as All-India Momin Con- 
ference, which is now an effective body for their social uplift and 
political expression as well as an organised trade-union. All of them 
now invariably: claim Shaikh descent and prefer to call themselves 
Momin-Ansart. 


It appears from the various Census Reports that Julaha always 
numbered highest among Muslim castes. According to the Census 
Returns of 1869 the Julahds are noticeable for their great num- 
bers.) Throughout the subsequent census reports Julaba remained the 
biggest caste among Muslims. It is said that the Julaha is the first to 
have been converted to Islam in northern India from amongst the 
indigenous occupational castes.“ The facts leading to a mass conver- 
sion of weavers to Islam in northern India are to a great extent 
obscure; a historical research to explore this problem would be quite 
interesting. 


Qassab (Muslim butcher). This, again, is a purely Muslim caste 
for quite obvious reasons. Among high caste Hindus (particularly 
among Brabmans) the eating of meat is ritually prohibited. Thus 
there has never been any relatively clean Hindu caste dealing in 
animal slaughter. Muslims of all ranks, in contrast, prefer to include 
meat in their diet. Moreover, both the Ashraf and higher Muslim 
occupational castes eat the meat of properly slaughtered animals, i. e. 
according to Islamic standards which specify that animals must be 
killed witha knife (zabihah)®. Thus the only acceptable meat 
among higher Muslim castes has been that of the properly slaughtered 
animal—cow or goat(*). Among Hindus the caste dealing in meat 


(1) Census of U.P., 1931, pp. 529-32. Table. 
(2) Ibid, p. 235. Table. 


(3) In Avadh, out ofa total number of 661,836 souls recorded under the category 
of Muslim occupational castes, Julaha numbers 165,721. (Williams, 1869, p. 80). 


(4) Williams, p. 83. 


(5) According to the laws ofIslam_ the eating of pork is prohibited; rabbit, cat, 
horse, dog, etc. are considered makruh (i.e. although not being prohibited in 


Islam, but discouraged) and thus the meat of such animals is not acceptable 
among Muslims. 


(6) Among some of the lower Muslim castes, like Gaddi, Dhobi, Teli, Bhangi, 
Chamar, often they ar€ not very particular about zabihah meat and they 
generally do not mind eating jhitka meat (i.e. of the animals killed not with a 


knife in the Muslim way but killed by other methods as prevalent among lower 
Hindu castes). : 


| 
| 
| 
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is Khatik which is considered to be both backward and depressed, 
For some time inthe past the Chikwa, the Muslim counterpart of 
Khatik,“ was the only caste supplying Muslims with meat. Although 
the Chikwa still exists as a separate Muslim caste, a Chikwa does not 
and cannot slaughter cows because of the traditions of his descent® . 
But there was the need of some caste which could supply Ashraf 
with beef along with other kinds of permitted meat. Thus the caste of 
Qassab gradually came into existence; they supplied all sorts of 
allowed meat and did not hesitate to butcher cows. No proper 
account of Quasséb origin is available. A hypothesis may be put 
forward to till the present vacuum. The Qass&b is a branch of 
Chikwa; because of their transgression of the Chikwa traditions (the 
slaughter of cows) they were outcasted from the Chikwa caste. But 
at the same time, because they were supplying the Muslims of higher 
rank with beef (a favourite delicacy of these Muslims), the cow- 
slaying Chikwas gradually gained the favour of the higher ranking 
Muslims and thus they acquired more prestige. The continued favour 
of the Muslims of higher ranks gradually raised the social status of 
these cow-slaying Chikwas. The other section of the Chikwa caste 
comprised of those who did not slaughter cows remained in its former 
rank. Inthe course of time a considerable social distance was creat- 
ed between the two Chikwa sections. And thus today Qassab, in 
contrast to the remainder of the Chikwa caste, enjoys more prestige 
amogg Muslims and claims Shaikh descent through a Quraishi branch. 


Mirasi (Muslim musician). Some writers consider the Mirasi 
to be the descendants of the Dom™ (a depressed and backward class). 
Blunt, in the chapter ‘Caste and Islam’, of his book, observes that the 
Mirasi are closely related to the Kingariya and Dharhi. According to 
bim both the Mi:adsi and Muslim Dbh&arhi can intermarry The 
Dharhi belong chiefly in the category of the Nat and similar groups 
which are also recorded as depressed and backward,” the theory of 
Mirsdi.descent from the Dom sounds quite reasonable. 


Among Muslims the Mirasi have two primary functions: (i) that 
of singing at various ceremonial occasions, such as child birth, mar- 
riage, and festivals of Idul-Fitr and Idi&z-Zoha; and (11) that of singing 
on the occasion of anniversaries of famous Muslim saints of the 
Sunni sect. This singing is commonly known as Qawwal. Thus the 
Mirasi in Uttar Pradesh are often called Qawwal. The latter func- 
tion, i.e. that of singing Qawwali, has some religious implications and 
these have brought this caste nearer to the priestly caste. Because 
their function has been a religious one and because they have been 
associated with the priests, the social rank of the Mir&si was cate- 
gorically raised. And to keep pace with the rise in their social rank 


(1) Census of U. P., 1931, p. 631. Table. 

(2) Nesfield, p. 127. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) Qassdb is an Arabic term which means butcher. This explains by itself the 
fact that the early Muslim immigrants into India, in the course of time, called 
those butchers Qass4b who supplied all sorts Of permitted meat of zabihah and 
who gradually gave up dealing in prohibited and makruh meat. 


(5) Willaims, J. C., p. 80. Table. 
Nesfield, J. C., p. 126. Table. 
(6) Blunt, E, A. H., The Caste System of Northern India, p. 205. 


(7) Census Report, U. P., 1931, p. 636. Table. ° 
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they gradually adopted many practices of the high caste Muslims. 
Their women now observe parda (seclusion), they prefer to obrain the 
services of a ‘respectable’ Maulavi (Muslim priest), and finally they 
claim a new descent as Quraishi Shaikh. 


(b) Castes which have larger Muslim than Hindu Sections 


Within this category there are the following castes: Darzi (tal- 
lor), Dhuniya (Cotton carder), Kunjra or Kabariya (greengrocer), 
Manihar (bracelet maker), Saiqalgar (metal sharpener), and Rangrez 
(cloth printer). 


Darzi (tailor). In 1881 the Muslim Darzi were recorded as num- 
bering a toral of 22,441 individuals compared to a total number of 
10,022:Hindu Darzi in this province.” The 1931 Census Returns show 
a considerable increase of Muslim Darzi who were then listed as num- 
bering 168,906. 


The term Darzi is derived from the Persian word darzan (to 
sew). During the early part of the past century the term Suji (a 
Sanskrit word) was also in use to denote a tailor. It is difficult to 
say that tailors are a separate and distinct caste, and perhaps they 
have never formed acaste. It is an occupation which can be adopted 
by any person belonging to any caste. We will return to the question 
of caste and occupation in some detail. 


Dhuniya (cotton carder). The profession of cotton cagding 
is mainly seasonal ; a Dhuniya is usually employed tn his specific occu- 
pation just before the beginning of winter when fresh cotton is needed 
to make quilrs and such other things. Thus che job does not last for 
more than two or three months each year. During the major part of 
the year a Dhuniya earns his living by other means—usually by cul- 
tivation and partly as a domestic servant and peddlar. In spite of the 
fact that the Dhuniya perform other jobs for most of the year they 
are still regarded as forming a distinct caste. Until a short time ago 
they had their own authoritative caste council, the panchayat ; mar- 
riage relations were generally established on the basis of equality. The 
1931 Census Returns have recorded 387,565 Muslim Dhuniya in the 
province.!® 

Manihar (bracelet maker). It is and has beena strictly en- 
dogamous caste; Manihar always marry among themselves. Divorce 
among them is allowed only after caste panchayat’s approval. Accord- 
ing to their practices they do not allow a woman to remarry if she 
has been divorced for infidelity. Both these practices, that of divorce 
with panchayat’s approval and that of forbidding some woman to 
remarry, are contrary to Islamic law. Butit appears that these and 
such other practices have been retained among them from their pre- 
Islamic customs. 

Kabariya (greengrocer). This group still exists as a distinct and 
corporate caste. Their caste panchayat, regulates the behaviour of all 


individual members; every person within the caste is expected to 


abide by caste regulations and verdicts. Among them it is permissible 
(1) Nesfield, p. 128. aa 
(2) Census Report, U. P., 1931, p. 535. Table. 

(3) Census Report, U.P., 1931, p. 535. Table. 

(4) Williams, J.C., p. 81. 

(5) Blunt, E.A.H., The Caste System., p. 202. 


a 
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to marry two sisters at the same time,” while the Quran explicitly 
forbids such a marriage practice.” Marriage and other ceremonial 
feasts are generally given to the whole caste (Brddart), Usually they 
do not marry beyond the limits of their caste. 


Rangrez (cloth printer). This group may have been a distinct 
caste during the nineteenth century; both Williams and Nesfield 
have listed them as a separate caste. But today, although Rangrez 
groups do exist, they do not constitute or form a distinct group which 
could be called a caste. In point of fact, the profession of cloth print- 
ing has decreased considerably during the past quarter of this cene 
tury, and thus the Rangrez have taken up some other occupations. 
Consequently only a few Rangrez are found following their traditional 
occupation ; they marry among comparatively equal castes. 


Saigqalgar (metal sharpener). Williams, Nesfield, and Blunt have 
mentioned the Saiqalgar as a distinct caste. Today, however, they do 
not exist in any great number; a few Saiqalgar, although following 
their traditional occupation, have been absorbed by other castes such 
as Dhuniya, Barhai, Kumhar, which are their equals in social rank. 


(c) Castes which have larger Hindu than Muslim Sections 


This last category of the clean occupational castes has contrib- 
uted comparatively few converts to Islam. Within this group of castes, 
Dhobi (laundryman), Kumh§r (potter), Nai or Hajjim (barber), and 
Teli (oil presser) currently exist as distinct.social units. They have 
their own rules of endogamy, their own customs for ceremonial 
observances, and in some cases, their own organised caste councils 
(panchayats). 


Dhobi laundryman). Among Hindus the Dhobi are regarded as 
an impure caste. Among Muslims they rank superior than Bhangi or 
Cham&c and are treated asaclean caste. A Muslim Dhobi generally 
enjoys the social status equal to that of other clean occupational cas- 
tes, like Nat (barber), Gaddi (grazier), Chikwa (Muslim butcher of 
inferior rank), etc. Nesfield considers that the Dhobi are an offshoot 
of the Bhangi, although they are many degrees higher in social 
status to the Bhangi.“ Whether or not Dhobi descended from the 
Bhangi caste they are definitely of Sudra origin. Hutton indicates 
that the Dhobi are “standing low in the social scale on account 
of their occupation”. 


Kumhdar (potter). In 1869 the Muslim Kumhar in the Avadh 
districts of U P. were recorded as numbering 249.6) Today, however, 
in Urrar Pradesh they number in thousands. The Kumbar are further 
divided into many endogamous subcastes ; “ they still practise many 
Hindu rites. 


In U P. they are also known as Kasgar, 
Na: or Hajjam (barber). The Muslim Nai, besides hair-cutting 
and shaving, also performs the operation of circumcision. In marriage 


(1) Blunt, E. A. H., The Caste System., p. 202. 2 
(2) The Quran, Sura IV., 27. 

(3) . Nesfield, p. 41. 

(4) Hutton, p. 278. 

(5) Williams, p. 80. 

(6) Hutton, p. 284, 
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ceremonies, specially in an Ashraf marriage, he plays an important role. 
Until fairly recently in rural areas it was the Nai who would formally 
negotiate a marriage proposal betweentwo interested parties. Through- 
out the course of marriage ceremonies he would perform a number of 
duties and would be rewarded for each service he has done. In villages, 
even today, the Nai acts asa match maker. There he is considered 
as a reliable and confidential messenger and carries announcements of 
marriage invitations. He usually conveys only good and auspicious 
news and will decline to convey any inauspicious news, such as that 
of death. 


Teli (oil presser). Risley considers that the members of this caste 
must have been recruited from the higher Hindu castes, because “‘oil 
is used by all Hindus for domestic and ceremonial purposes, and its 
manufacture could only be carried on by men whose social purity 
was beyond dispute’.“ In fact Teli rank quite low in the social 
hierarchy although their oil is acceptable to all the caste Hindus— 
high and low. Not only in U.P. but in the Punjab as well the “Teli is 
of low social standing.” In all parts of Uttar Pradesh, rural and 
urban, Teli ranks slightly higher than the ChamAr in social status. The 
1891 Census Returns recorded 742 Hindu and 239 Muslim sub-divisions 
of Teli. They are endogamous and generally do not establish marital 
relations beyond the limits of their sub-caste. Among Muslim, Bahlim, 
Desi, Doasna, and Ekasna are the endogamous Teli sub-castes. In the 
eastern districts of the province the Muslim Teli follow the rules of 
exogamy of their Hindu brethren and do not marry within the Rul. 


(d) Caste and Occupation 


In our description of the Darzi (tailor) we maintained that tailoring 
was nothing more than an occupation and that Darzi, thus, could not 
be considered a distinct caste. It is necessary to clarify the funda- 
mental difference betweena caste and an occupational group. A caste, 
as an exclusive group within the graded scheme of society or the social 
system (caste system), has some of its own features which are quite 
peculiar and thus distinct from a mere occupational unit. For in- 
stance, a caste as a social unit effects the restrictions of its members, 
either directly or indirectly, in such matters as marriage and social 
and ceremonial intercourse. An occupational unit, on the other hand, 
unless it is identified with a certain exclusive social group (caste), 
lacks any such limitations and restrictions for its members. An oc- 
cupational unit (having no caste identification) is sometimes united 
for trade-union purposes only but it does not function as a distinct 
social unit. Thus there are many castes which are associated and 
identified with specific occupations and they are generally labelled 
according to their occupations. We have already described these 
castes. But there are some occupations which are not specifically 
attached to any social unit; these occupations can be adopted by 
members of several different castes. Such are the Bisati (general 
merchant), Darzi (tailor), Pinwala (betel seller), and the like. It is 
not at all unusual that people of different caste ranking, high and 


low, Muslim and Hindu, adopt these professions. In such cases their 
caste status 1s not effected. 


(1) Risley, H.H., Tribes and Castes of Bored vol. II., p. 305. 
(2) Ibbetson, D., Punjab Ethnography, vide paragraph 647, 
(3) Crooke, Vol. IV., p. 373. 
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(e) Disappearence and Emergence of Occupational Castes 


Among the clean occupational castes it frequently happens that 
with the decline and disappearance of the occupations with which the 
castes are identified, the castes themselves also gradually vanish or 
new branches emerge which associate themselves with those occupa- 
tions whigh are still flourishing. In this process members of the declin- 
Ing Occupational castes adopt new occupations; this gradual recession 
of particular occupations leads to the disappearance of those castes 
which are associated or identified with them. Their members attempt 
entry into other social units of equal rank by establishing matrimonial 
alliances and social intercourse. 


Among Muslims, Rangrez (cloth printer), Bhatiyara (innkeeper), 
and Saiqalgar (metal sharpener) are thoce occupational castes which 
have gradually’ declined as social units and which have finally dis- 
appeared. Rangrez, as we have already mentioned, was recorded 
during the past century as a distinct caste; some of the recent 
Census Returns do not specify Rangrez as a caste. Some individuals 
recorded as Muslim cloth printers in some of the recent Census 
Reports show that their group is merely occupational and not listed 
asa distinct social group (caste). During the past quarter of this 
century the profession of cloth printing and dyeing has been. reduced 
considerably. In order to earn a living the cloth printers have had no 
other choice but to leave their traditional occupation and take up 
some other work. Gradually the Rangrez caste, if it ever existed as 
a distinct social unit, disintegrated and vanished. . 


The same is true in the case of the Bhatiyara (innkeeper). Be- 
fore the installation of railways and the introduction of quick means 
of transport, travelling from one place to another was quite trouble- 
some. Means of transport were extremely obsolete; travelling was 
done during the day and travellers rested at night. Inns (sari) were 
the usual places in which to stay at night during the course of a jour- 
ney. The instrallation of railways, however, changed the situation 
alrogether. Travelling became easier and overnight lodging became 
unnecessaty. Inns gradually lost their significance and with the inns 
Bhatiyara as a social unit disintegrated. Thus most of the Bhatiyaras 
(innkeepers) had to seek another means of livelihood. Many de- 
scendants of Bhatiyaras either opened food shops in the towns or they 
took up the occupation of Nanbai (baker). Currently the Nanbai 
(baker), Bawarchi (cook), and Halwa (confectioner) together consti- 
tute almost one social unit. 


At the same time new socio-economic conditions gave birth to 
some new castes. The Qassab (butcher), for instance, is the product 
of the needs of high caste Muslims who could not obtain beef from 
the Chikwa. The Faqir (beggar), recorded only in some of the more 
recent Census Reports, appears to be a section of the day-labouring 
class which could not-maintain itself in its traditional occupation 
because of the deterioration in this job. This section turned to beg- 
ging and gradually it assumedthe form of a distinct social unit (caste). 
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iV. MUSLIM UNTOUCHABLES 


THE BHANGI 


The concept of caste pollution and thereby the institution of 
untouchability is altogether alien to the tenets of Islam. The 
creed of Islam, stressing the fundamental social equality and brother- 
hood among all Muslims without any distinction on the basis of line- 
age and occupation, is basically opposed to such a notion as physical 
avoidance of acertain group of people who perform some unclean 
jobs such as scavenging. In India where, along with the caste system, 
untouchabiliry and the notion of pollution has long been an established 
practice. Muslims could not escape from acquiring this practice as 
well as others in their own caste system. 


A Bhangi, either Muslim or non-Muslim, is not permitted to 
enter a mosque no matter how clean he may be at the time. Although 
in theory a Muslim Bhangi or Chamar is allowed to offer his prayer 
in a mosque, but in usual practice their entrance into such pious 
places as mosques and shrines of Muslim saints is socially disapproved 
and thus it is resisted. Even if they could get into a mosque ora 
shrine, provided they have had a bath and are dressed in clean clothes, 
they do not usually proceed beyond the entrance steps. In contrast 
to the Hindu caste system in which unclean castes are forbidden to 
learn sacred scriptures, Muslim Bhangis are allowed to learn the 
Quran, but they are not expected to teach It. 


It is a common practice observed in almost all the households 
of Ashraf, Muslim Rajputs, and the clean occupational castes, that 
Bhangis, either Muslim or non-Muslim, are generally served food in- 
their own containers. If they do not have their own bowls they are 
served in clay pots which are not again used to serve clean caste 
members. Bhangis are given water to drink in such a way thatthe 
jac does not touch even their lips. 


The Bhangi, according to William Crooke, are the descendants of 
the Chandala of Manu (Institutes, K., 12-29-30) who is said to have 
been begotten by a Sidra and born to a Brahman mother.(?) This pre- 
sent caste of Bhangi appears to have emerged trom Chandalas during 
the early days of the Muslim conquest of India. Out of the eight 
legends regarding Bhangi origin five depict purely Muslim influence; 
only two are of Hindu and one of Hindu-Muslim mixed influence. All 
these mythical stories concerning the origin of Bhangi are quoted in the 
appendix to this volume. The predominant Muslim influence on these 
Bhangi legends leads us to believe that before the Muslim conquest of 
India, Bhangi, as a caste, did not exist. Moreover, among Muslims, 
Bhangi is often called Mehtar (a Persian word, meaning prince). The 
title Mehtar was generally used for the household servants of the 
Mughal emperor, Humayun(2) (middle sixteenth century). 

The current Bhangi caste has both Muslim and non-Muslim 
sections. | According to the 1891 Census Returns there are a number 
of Bhangi sub-divisions: Balmiki, Dhanuk, Hela, Lal Begi, Pattharphor, 
and others; the Muslim Bhangi were listed ina separate column. 

Today most of the Bhangis in Urtar Pradesh pretend to be Lal Be gi; 
a a Ss ee 

(1) Crooke, vol. I., p. 260. . 

(2) Abdul Fazal, Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s edition, part I., p. 417, 
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both Muslim and non-Muslim branches often call themselves by this 
name. Every year, at a particular time, they celeberate the festival 
of Lal Beg in which both Muslim and non-Muslim Bhangis participate. 


The Bhangi caste panchayats play a strong and important role in 
both social and occupational matters. The caste headman, Chaudhri, 
is regarded with respect and his orders in occupational matters cannot 
be disobeyed. Recent regulations of the municipal committees of 
various towns have, however, curtailed Bhangi panchayat influence 
in occupational matters. 


CHAPTER SIX 
CASTE STRUCTURE AND ORGANISATION 


In many respects the structure and organisation of the Muslim 
castes are quite similar to those of the parallel Hindu castes. The 
Ashraf, in order to establish their social superiority and to maintain 
their dominating position within the Muslim caste system, acquired 
certain practices from the higher Hindu castes. The indigenous 
converts, on the other hand, retained many cf their original caste 
practices and customs. In both cases the process of adjustment bet- 
ween the Ashraf andthe indigenous converts resulted ina graded 
scheme of Muslim social polity with Ashraf ranking at the top. 


Since the Indian caste system is basically a Hindu phenomenon 
with its own doctrine, and since the Indian Muslims of immigrant 
origin have merely borrowed it, the Muslim caste attitude in social 
behaviour is not asrigid as that found among Hindus. Yet it has 
been modified to some extent. Similarly, the Muslims of indigenous 
origin have also undergone certain modifications in their social be- 
haviour and caste attitude largely due toa change of creed. Thus 
the Muslim caste system is merely a byproduct anda mitigated form 
of the Hindu caste system. The caste restrictions and strictures 
among Muslims are, therefore, comparatively less rigid than those 
found among Hindus. Nevertheless, the study of the structure and 
organisation of the Muslim castes with particular reference to thier 
parallel Hindu castes will be of some value in understanding how the 
system operates among Muslims. 


(a) Caste Structure 


(1) Endogamy and Subcaste. The Sanskrit equivalent of caste 
is jatya (of birth); in common Hindi usage the term is changed to att. 
Both Hindus and Muslims use the term jat? (or zat) to express the 
purity of descent. The caste or subcaste is, therefore, primarily an 
endogamous unit of the society. Among Hindus, whether high caste 
ot low caste, every person is subjected to the rules of caste endogamy. 
Thus a marriage outside caste limits is generally socially disapproved 
and the offender is usually liable to a social boycott. The imple- 
mentation of such a social boycott varies; sometimes social intercourse 
with the person will be discontinued by other caste members, while 
in most of the cases the children resulting from such a marriage will 
not be granted full status within the social unit. If someone marries 


a person of very low caste the social boycott is very often extremely 
severe. 


In Uttar Pradesh the Muslim population is divided into two 
religious sects, Sunni and Shi’a. The belief in either sect is generally 
al barrier to marriage witha believer of the other sect; marriage 
relations between the followers of the two sects have been rare.* The 
Ashraf divisions and some of the occupational castes have both Sunni 
and Shi'a branches; the difference in faith has created a big gap bet- 
ween the two. It must therefore be understood that the descriptions 
given of each caste apply to one or the orther of the religious branches, 
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either Sunni or Shi'a. Since most of the structural bases of the 
corresponding Sunni and Shi’a divisions are almost identical, it is 
unnecessary to describe separately each sectarian group of every caste. 


We will mention, however, those instances when features of difference 
are outstanding. 


_ Muslim marriage, like Hindu marriage, is primarily a family 
affair. The families of the bridegroom and of the bride negotiate 
the marriage proposal. The only difference lies in the procedure; 
among high caste Hindus the proposal is usually negotiated first by 
the bride’s family, while among Ashraf the groom’s people first contact 
the bride’s people. In either case marriage negotiations are generally 
held on the top levels of the families concerned—i. e. between the 
elder members of the two negotiating families. 


In Uttar Pradesh the predominating majority of the major Sunni 
sect follows the Hanafi Schcol of Theology. Jt is relevant, therefore, 
to specify the appropriate features laid down by this school in regard 
to the equality of the two families entering into marriage negotiations. 
Although the doctrine of Islim does not recognise any inequality 
among Muslims, some of the later theologians felt the necessity to 
prescribe certain prerequisite conditions for determining equality bet- 
ween the two families entering into matriage contract. The Hanafi 
School, accordingly, holds that the following factors must be borne in 
mind in this respect: (i) family (nasab); (ii) Islam; (iit) profession; 
(iv) freedom; (v) good character (hasab); and (vi) means for the 
support of the wife (1) The Shi’as, onthe other hand, do not recognise 
any such doctrine of equality as being essential or necessary for 
marriage.(*) The factors fordetermining equality mentioned above 
were framed outside India; nevertheless the Ashraf in India have 
combined these with their acquired caste practices. 


In practice every Ashraf division and many occupational castes 

* are again divided into Bradaris. (?) Throughout northern India the 
members of the caste usually form a nearly related group and are 
called collectively as Bradari or as Bhdaiband—i. e.a brotberhood or 


(1) Inhis book, Qanoon--e--Islam, (p. 56), Jafar Sharif mentions that the pro- 
fessional match-maker women (who are usually pedlars) keep an eye on pros- 
pective matches. Whenever they come across a suitable match they inform 
the boy’s family about the girl and also indirectly suggest to the girl’s parents 
or guardians about the boy. ‘When the family connexions, pedigree, religion, 
and customs of both families are found to correspord, and the two parties 
consent to the union,” formal confirmation ceremony (mangni) takes place. 


He also mentions that an astrological analysis of both the boy and the girl 
is also necessary in order to predict the prosperity of the marriage union. It 
is obviously a Hindu custom; Indian Muslims have borrowed it from their 
Hindu neighbours. Among higher Muslim castes it has been the task ofa 
Muslim Najumi (astrologer) to prepare the horoscope (zaicha); whereas among 
some of the lower Muslim castes, like Bhat, Dafali, Gujar, a pandit is employed 
for this purpese who also fixes an auspicious day for weddings and other 
ceremonies (Blunt, The Caste System., pp. 201—2). 


Jafar Sharif’s observations date back to the early nineteenth century as he 
fouad them prevailing among higher Muslim castes of his time, many of 
these costoms have ceased to exist among educated families. Nevertheless, 
the choice for a marriage partner is still a task of the elder members of the 
family: even if the boy or the girl has any choice of his/her own, family 
consent is in most cases essential. 


(2) Fyzee, A.A.A., Outlines of Muhammadan Law, pp. 91—2. 
(3) The term Bradari is derived from the Persian word bradar (meaning brother). 
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an association of kinsmen.(!) In many cases,-and particularly among 
Ashraf, these brotherhoods are subdivided again into Biahdharis 
(marriage relation groups) to provide a restricted circle in which to 
choose a wife. Sometimes the endogamous circle becomes so narrow 
that it includes only the extended kinship groups of ego's parents; such 
a limited kinship group is generally termed a Kuf, Thus it 1s not 
enough to say that a person belonging to any Ashraf caste can marry 
within the fold of his Bradari (brotherhood); the circle of bis choice 
is more restricted than this. The Bradari generally functions for all 
ceremonial intercourse while the Bidhdhari (marriage relations group) 
within a Brddari is restricted to the choosing of wives. The former 
may be called a caste, in broader sense of the term, and the latter a 
subcaste. Until quite recently the Ashraf have shown a preference 
for taking wives either from the Kuf (the smallest circle) or from the 
Biahdharis (the comparatively larger circle). The latter circle includes 
only those families within the Bradarz who preserve the purity of 
descent and do not have any flaws in their pedigree. Those families 
which have lost their purity of ancestry through a marriage with a 
person of low caste do not rank equal with the other families in the 
Bradari. For example, if someone from any of the Ashraf castes 
married a person of very low caste—say a Teli, Gaddi, or Dhobi—the 
children from this union with a spouse of low caste would never rank 
equal with those of pure caste ancestry and they would not be able 
to get marriage partners from among the pure families. Unlike Hindus 
the Ashraf usually continue the social and ceremonial relations with 
those individuals who have married into very low castes and in most 
cases they continue to remain within the fold of the Brddari. When 
a suitable match is not available within the circle of the Biahdhari 
(marriage relations group), a choice may be made outside this group. 
But generally in such cases there are again caste limitations. Very 
often a wife is taken from within the same subdivision. A Sayyad, 
for instance, would prefer to marry a Sayyad, a Shaikh a Shaikh, and 
soon. Moreover, every possible effort is made before actual marriage 
negotiations begin, to ascertain whether the other party actually has 
the same caste status as that of the interested party. Thus it is not 
sufficient to say that a Siddiqi will marry into any other Shaikh sub- 
division; he will marry only into those families which stand equal to 
his caste both in caste level and social status. These practices are 
common both among Sunnis and Shi’as. Among high caste Hindus 
the practice is almost the same but the restrictions are much greater. 


The Muslim Rajputs are to this day still very endogamous; they 
breserve and practise the Hindu rules of hypergamy. (2) A Rajput 
family, whether Hindu or Muslim, prefers to marry within its own 
circle. Contrary to Ashraf practices, the Muslim Rajput maintains 
his original rules of exogamy and generally does not marry close rela- 
tlons—t. e. first cousins both parallel and cross. 


Some of the occupational castes, such as the Qassab (butcher), 
Kabariya (greengrocer), Bhand (jester), Manihar (bracelet maker), 
are almost strictly endogamous and they generally do not marry out- 
side their castes. The remainder of the occupational castes who 


practise isogamy (marrying equals) may be classified into following 
status groups. 


a ne 


(1) Hutton, p. 99. 
(2) Blunt, The Caste System., p. 201, 
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(1) Julaha (weaver), Nai or Hajjim (barbar), Mirasi (musician), 
Halwa: (confectioner); 


(2) Kumhar (potter), Dhuniya (cotton carder): 


(3) Faqir (beggar), Teli (oil presser), Dhobi (washerman), Gaddi 
or Ghosi (grazier). 


These status groups arenot strictly closedto one another; castes 
of group one may marry into the castes of group two, andthe castes 
ot group two may establish marriage relations with the castes of group 
three. But usually the castes of group one do not enjoy matrying into 
the castes of group three. 


Finally, the Bhangi (scavenger) caste is confined to itself for 
marriage purposes. Aclean caste man would not and does not like- 
to establish marriage relations with Bhangis. 


(ti) Rules of Exogamy. On the question of marriage prohibi- 
tions the Quran explicitly declares : “Marry not women whom your 
fathers have married: for this is a shame, and hateful, and an evil 
way : though what is past may be allowed...... Forbidden to you are 
your mothers, and your daughters, and your sisters, and your aunts, 
both on the father’s and mother’s side, and your foster-mothers and 
your foster-sisters, and the mothers of your wives, and your step- 
daughters who are your wards, born of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if ye have nor gone in unto them, it shall be no sin in 
you to marry them ); and the wives of your sons who proceed out 
of your loins: and ye may not have two sisters ; except where it is 
already done...... Forbidden to you also are married women, except 
those who are in your hands as slaves.’(1) Naturally, in the light of 
these marriage prohibitions a Muslim carfnot marry any of the above 
mentioned relatives. Thus within the range of the said kins is the 
exogamous unit practised by Muslims of almost all ranks. The Muslim 
Kabariya (greengrocer) and Muslim Bhangi (scavenger), however, do 
not fully abide by these rules and they marry, according to their 
original customs, two sisters at the same time. (7) The Muslim Rajput, 
as we have already mentioned, still abides by his pre-Islamic rules of 
exogamy and does not marry even first cousin both parallel and cross. 


(iti) Hypergamy. One of the extremely obvious features acquir- 
ed from the Hindu caste system are the rules of hypergamy practised 
by Muslim castes. Among Hindus it has been a widespread practice 
to take wife from the lower groups-within the caste, (*) while refusing 
at the same time to give their daughters in marriage to men of a low 
group within the caste. 


Among all the Ashaf castes the first preferences in the choice 
of a suitable wife are those which are confined within the bounds of 
the endogamous circle. If a suitable match is not available within 
this group the choice will then go to those groups which have an equal 
caste status. When this also fails to provide a marriage partner, a 
wife is taken from a comparatively lower caste strata. But the cases 
in which an Ash Gf girl is given in marriage to a low caste person are 
extremely rare. As we have already mentioned in our previous 
chapter, it is not unusual to hear an Ashrd@f boasting to a low caste 


(1) The Quran, IV., 26, 27, 28. 
(2) Crooke, vol. I., p. 278 ; and Blunt, The Caste System., p. 202. 
(3) Hutton, pp. 52-4. 
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person that he can take a girl as a wife from a caste lower than his 
own but never could the reverse occur; an Ashraf would never give 
his daughter in marriage to a person of low caste. There are Cases 
of Sayyad, Shaikh or Pathan men marrying pseudo-Ashraf gitls, but 
the instances otherwise are seldom. The rules of hypergamy, with 
certain variations, apply to the Ashraf hierarchy as well. A Sayyad, 
for instance, may take a wife from Shaikh, but he would hesitate to 
give his daughter in marriage toa Shaikh. The same is true in the 
case of a Shaikh and a Pathan. Sometimes it does happen that a 
Sayyad of inferior rank within his caste may give his daughter toa 
Shaikh of higher rank and Shaikh of inferior rank within his caste may 
give his daughter to a Pathan of higher rank, and so on. The pseudo- 
Ashraf, claiming different descents and thus using various Ashraf 
titles, have frequently established marriage relations among them- 
selves. 


The Muslim Rajputs, according to Blunt, “preserve their Hindu 
rules of hypergamy.” (1) They usually give their daughters in marriage 
to Ashraf and take wives from the lower strata. 


(b) Organisation 


No. description of any social system is complete without describ- 
ing the organisational aspects which restrict and control individuals 
within the limits of that social system. Usually such an organisation 
has two forms: (1) direct control through a governing body, such as 
a council, and (ti) indirect control through public opinion. The 
Hindu caste system operates and maintains itself through an operation 
of both these forms. It has been a general practice among the higher 
castes to express reactions td individual actions through social appro- 
val or disapproval. Whena certain action of an individual is not 
approved by his caste fellows he becomes the victim of severe 
criticism. If the offence is grave, the criticism takes the form of 
action and the offender faces a social boycott the extent of which 
varies according to the nature of the offence. The other form, i. e. 
control through the authoritative body, is generally practised ‘among 
the occupational castes where such a body is known as the panchayat. 
Membership in the caste panchdvat generally includes all the adult 
males of the caste ; the caste headman, known as sarpanch is elected 
either for the sitting, or for a certain period, or for his lifetime. In 
some cases the post of caste headman is hereditary. In cases of emer- 
gency, generally when a member of the caste, male or female, has 
committed an offence, the whole panchayat is summoned to hear the 
case. The caste panchdvat then gives its verdict. The most frequent 
punishment among them is a strict social boycott which is termed 
as huqqa pani band (*) or jat bradari bahar. (°) 

Among Ashraf and some of the higher occupational castes, like 
the higher Hindu castes, no authoritative caste council functions. 
Instead, the general caste verdict goes through the channels of social 
disapproval and condemnation. When this condemnation takes the 


(1) Blunt, The Caste System, p. 201. 


(2) These are exvressions which denote the significance of smoking the water-pipe 
with one’s fellow caste members and of drinking water from the same contair.er 
or giving water to be drunk. These acts of sharing and giving are denied those 
who are being boycotted. 


(3) meaning “outside the brotherhood”. 
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form of action it generally means breaking off social relations with 
the offender, either partly or wholly. Among the higher castes, joint 
family functions as the basic unit which controls its members’ in 
almost all social and personal matters; in tNe case of those castes 
which have well organised caste panchayats the joint family remains 
comparatively less significant in social affairs. Among Muslims, 
Bhangi (scavenger), Kabariya (greengrocer), Dhobi (washerman), 
Manihar (bracelet maker), and Teli (oil presser) have well organised 


panchayats which funccion both as trade unions and as social organisa- 
tions. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


INTER-CASTE RELATIONS 


In the previous chapter we attempted to analyse the way in 
which the caste system operates among the Muslims of Uctar Pra- 
desh. We examined Muslim caste endogamy, rules of exogamy, 
hypergamy, and the organisational structure. It is now necessary to 
examine the inter-caste relations which largely determine all of the 
factors listed above. Such a study can be further supplemented by an 
analysis of the interaction between the caste system and the social- 
class system. 


In India, as it is quite obvious, almost every individual, whether 
Hindu or Muslim or professing to believe any other creed, lives within 
the confines of a corporate gioup life. The group conditions and 
controls the social behaviour and attitude of the individual in many 
respects. These groups, in their turn, do not exist in an abstract 
form or as an ideal alone ; each of these has its well definéd and often 
fixed status within the whole system. Thus every Hindu caste has 
its fixed place within the Hindu caste system, and so every Muslim 
caste in the parallel Muslim caste system. In both systems each 
group (caste) is considered to be either high or low in relation to 
other groups (castes). Brahman castes among Hindus, for example, 
rank highest in comparison to the castes of Kshatriya, Vaisya, or 
Sudra origin. Among Muslims the Ashraf castes top the social rank- 
ing when compared to the other Muslim castes. Further, every 
individual in either of the systems belongs toa certain caste ; his 
social status is, therefore, defined and often fixed according to the 
status of the caste to which he belongs. All the Muslim castes, like 
Hindu castes, are graded into a hierarchical scheme ; some castes are 
high (Ashraf), some low (converts from higher Hindu castes), some 
still lower (clean occupational castes), and some lowest (Muslim 
Bhangis and Chamars). Every individual is identified with the caste 
into which he was born; birth alone determines his social rank and 
status and for such purposes as marriage, ancestry is one of the 
important criteria. 

In fact, social intercourse among Indians has two aspects, a 
ceremonial and a non-ceremonial. The former is occasiona!ly con- 
ditioned by caste practices and customs while the latter embraces a 
wider range of social life, including economic pursuits, with which 
an individual must cope. Thus a Brahman office clerk may frequently 
be seen having social contacts with Kshatriya, Vaisya or even Sudra 
clerks. Similalry, a school reacher belonging to any Ashraf caste feels 
neither strangeness nor shame in developing social relations with the 
low caste Muslims of the same or similar profession. In the former 
case, among Hindus, it is more usual for a Brahman not to accept 
cooked food from his non-Brahman associates : but a high caste 
Muslim will accept cooked food from any Muslim except from those 
belonging to Bhangi caste.) Ceremonial intercourse, on the other 


(1) Generally Shi’as do not accept any food from any non-Muslim, even Brahmans; 
they are more Strict in the practice of accepting food only from clean Muslim 
castes. The Sunnis, on the other hand, do accept food from clean Hindu castes. 
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hand, is restricted to that which is obligatory on the part of caste 
members, 


Leaving aside the Hindu practices of ceremonial obligations, for 
these are very well known, we will deal primarily with the Muslim 
practices, The various ceremonial occasions, such as child-birth, 
initiation, marriage, and funeral of the dead are those occasions when 
caste occupies the foreground of Muslim life. In the Avadh region 
of Uttar Pradesh it has been a common practice among Ashraf that 
the whole Bradari comes to attend the marriage ceremony of the girl 
whose father is dead. No invitations are issued on the occasion 
and there is no obligation on the part of the bride’s people to 
arrange any feast for the Biddari. Similarly, among the Pathans of 
Shahjahanpur it has been a prevalent custom that the whole B)adari 
comes to join the Barat (marriage party of the bridegroom) for which, 
again, no invitation is needed and the people of both the bride and 
the groom are under no caste obligation to arrange any feast for the 
Braddari. The funeral of the dead, in most cases, is another occasion 
for the assembling of the whole Biddarti Among most of the occu- 
pational castes throughout the province, in contrast, a marriage feast 
is usually given to the whole Brddari. A failure to meet this obligation 
on the part of any family may lead to some grave consequences, social 
boycott being most frequent. Although among Ashdf no ceremonial 
feast is obligatory, as we have stated above, quite often the ceremo- 
nial food or sweets are distributed on the Brddari level and every 
married person within this group is entitled to receive a share. Child- 
birth, an initiation ceremony (circumcision of the boy—khatna), and 
various marriage ceremonies and rites are the occasions at which 
ceremonial food or sweets are distributed to the whole Braddaii among 
Ash af ; among occupational castes Brddari feasts may be arranged 
at these occasions, 


5 (a) Caste and Class 


The topic of the relationship between caste and social class in 
India is not unfamiliar to us. Already much has been written on the 
subject by various scholars. Some writers have ventured to deal with 
the Rig-Vedic class system and therefrom the development of the 
caste system which is least relevant tous here. Some other writers 
have, however, touched the problem of the relationship between the 
two existing and. corresponding systems, caste and socio-economic 
class, which is of some value for the purpose of this present study. 


The prevailing interactions between the two phenomena, caste 
and class, have been of some vital importance within the Hindu caste 
system for some time. This is also true in the case of the Muslim 
caste system. Let us begin by visualising the whole complex of castes 
being arranged in a horizontal scheme partitioned by the vertical 
order of social classes. Thus every individual while belonging to a 
certain caste will also belong to a certain social class. In this way 
each caste is divided into various social classes, and each of 
the socio-economic classes (aristocracy, middle classes and lower 
working class) is composed of heterogeneous caste elements. The 
Brahman, for instance, may be a rich landlord, an office clerk, 
a school teacher, or a factory workman. On the caste basis he is a 
Brahman; on the socio-economic class basis he may belong to any 
category. Similarly, each social class is composed of different caste 
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elements. The same is true concerning Muslim castes. We will 
survey briefly the inter-relationships between the caste status and 
class status of the individual and examine how a rise in socio-economic 
status affects the caste status. 


Caste India is divided into feudal and industrial socio-economic 
systems. Within the feudal structure, as everywhere, there are two 
classes—the landowners and the serfs. Because the life is compara- 
tively static fewer opportunities are provided for individuals to make 
radical changes in socio-economic status. The people who have small 
but adequate means can raise their economic status over a long period 
of time, perhaps in the course of several generations, This slow process 
can afford a very gradual rise in caste status and can be reinforced by 
acquiring the practices of the high castes ; this is followed by claims 
to high caste descent. The higher castes more often constitute the 
landowning class, while the low castes are usually found in the posi- 
tion of serfs. The lowest group, being outcaste, does all the menial 
jobs for both the landowning and serving castes. In contrast to this 
system, industrialisation provides a much different picture. With 
mechanisation has come a process of change in social status that 
works both ways, upward and downward, and is quicker. A high 
caste person, because of inability, may loose his social status ; while 
a low caste person may gain a higher social status. But since in the 
industrialised areas the process of change in socio-economic status 
is rapid, it does not keep pace with the rise in caste status; the 
process of changing caste status, even in these areas, is still quite 
slow. In these areas, therefore, the class status for social intercourse 
has become more vital. Every individual prefers to mix with the 
people of his own social status ; caste barriers in this respect are less 
rigid. In cases of marriage and ceremonial.intercourse, however, 
caste (even in the industrial areas) is still vital and important. In 
some cases both caste and class are combined. Particularly for 
marriage purposes 2ach caste is split ona class basis. While negotia- 
ting a marriage proposal which includes scrutinising the caste status, 
the social and economic status is also regarded as important and is 
taken into consideration, A Brahman will always marry within his 
own endogamous sub-division of Brahmans and at the same time his 
preference will be for the family belonging to a similar socio-economic 
status as his own, or one which is higber. We will venture to discuss 
the same phenomenon in operation among Muslims. 


(b) Muslim Castes within the Feudal System 


The Avadh region of Urtar Pradesh has been well known for the 
majority of its Muslim Zamindars (landlords) while its cultivators and 
serving castes are derived from the lowerranks of both the Hindus 
and Muslims. The Ashraf (Sayyad, Shaikh, and Pathan) in this 
region have been associating themselves with the bigher strata of the 
feudal system—the zamindars (landlords), while the serving castes of 
the villages, both Muslim and non-Muslim, have been regarded as 
people of inferior and low birth. They are collectively known as 
Parja (subject). In the comparatively static socio-economic organisa- 
tion birth alone has been the vital factor which determines an in- 
dividual’s social status. Even if a person of low caste, suchas Nai 
(barber) or Gaddi (grazier), acquired some property and thereby rai- 
sed his economic status, he would never rank equal with those born 
as Ashraf no matter how poor these Ashraf might be. This idea and 
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belief are clearly expressed in a proverb which is famous in Avadh 
villages and which means “A Teli (oil presser) -will always remain a 
Teli no matter how much his wealth is increased, even if his economic 
resources have become equal to those of a Raja (ruler).” It is not 
merely a proverb, it isa practice. In these villages one can observe 
that a person of inferior birth with great economic resources and the 
owner of a large fortune can hardly claim an equal socio-caste status 
with those of higher birth. In spite of his wealth he has to remain 
within his class and caste limits. In these rural areas, therefore, the 
caste impact Is still great and the Ashraf (Sayyad, Shaikh, Mughal, or 
Pathan) are clearly distinguishable from the rest of the serving castes 
(Juana, Kabariya, Dhuniya, Nai or Hajjim, Qassab, Teli, Gaddi, and 
others). Almost every caste has a defined status. A good illustration 
of this general statement may be found at the marriage of individuals 
belonging to any of the Ashraf castes. The formal marriage proposal 
among them is usually sent through the family Nai (barber) or his 
female counterpart, Nawan, In the different ceremonies and rites of 
marriage the Na: performs many duties. It is he or his female coun- 
terpart who distributes sweets to the Brdadari, takes ceremonial 
clothes from the groom's household to that of the bride, and ,so on. 
The family Darzi (tailor) does all the tailoring for the bridegroom. 
The family Bhangi (scavenger) performs all the scavenging duties 
throughout the ceremonies. Each of these gets reward for the services 


performed and the amount depends upon the financial capacity of 
the household. 


In the event of marriage among members of occupational castes 
it 1s sometimes possible to acquire the services of the serving castes 
mentioned above. Here we get two different categories of services, 
one performed by the castes having a lower rank than the caste being 
served, the other performed by higher caste persons. In a Kabariya 
(greengrocer) marriage, for instarce, the Nai (barber) of lower rank 
performs the same services asa Naitof higher rank would perform 
for the Asaf. The Kabariya would reward the Nai. But the qdézi 
(who officiates at the marriage ceremony), generally belongs to one 
of the Ashraf castes and receives remuneration for his services from 
lower caste members in the form of an offering (n«zrdna), not in the 
form or under the name of a reward (in’am, tkidm). 


In the rural areas, each caste has its defined and often fixed 
status. The relationship between different castes is often determined 
by the customary practices and customs. 


(c) Muslim Castes in Urban Areas 


In small towns such as Barabanki, Sitapur, Unnao, Shabjahanpur, 
Moradabad, Balia, Azamgarh, the picture is somewhat differenr, 
although not very different. The Ashidf in almost all urban areas of 
the province still continue to be in living contact with their original 
rural areas and holdings. Even if they have lived in towns for several 
generations they keep alive the memory of the village from which 
they originally came. They tend to distinguish themselves from the 
occupational castes of the towns, whom they usually call shaharwale 
(dwellers of the town) and they do not establish free social and cere- 
monial intercourse with them. In towns most of the so-called ‘res- 
pectable’ middle class professions such as office clerk, school teacher, 
lawyer, doctor, businessman, are predominantly monopolised by those 
who claim Ashraf descent. Their occupations are, however, disting~ 
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uished from those of the pure occupational castes such as Nai or 
Hajjam (barber), Qassab (butcher), Halwa (confectioner), and Bawa- 
rchi (cook). ; 

In contrast to the static social life of the villages, urban life 
is subjected to comparatively faster changes. The socio-economic 
conditions play an important role in town life ; the sharp competition 
in different branches of town life have reduced to some extent the 
importance of heredity. But at the same time a more interesting 
point to note is that the newly emerging individuals or groups of 
lower rank who raise their social status through such competition 
tend to adopt Ashraf titles and claim Ashraf descent. In this way 
the category of pseudo-Ashaf came into existence. Some writers 
on the subject who are more inclined to identify the Indian caste 
system with the feudal class system fail to observe that the decay in 
the feudal structure in caste-ridden India does not necessarily mean 
the abolition of all caste concepts and ideals.) Newly formed socio- 
economic classes, in order ro keep pace with their raised social stand- 
ards, do not exist without associating and identifying themselves, 
with the ranks of higher castes. The category of pseudo-Ash af 
has been until recently, almost unknown in rural areas ; it is a product 
of social competition created by urbanised conditions. 


(d) Pseudo-Ashraf 


We have already dealt with the pseudo-Ashraf in a previous 
chapter ; here we will atrempt to analyse this category of caste in the 
light of the socio-economic competition. It has been a common 
practice on the part of lower caste individuals to claim Ashiaf descent 
along with a rise in socio-economic status. There are numerous in- 
stances in almost all towns of Uttar Pradesh where low caste persons, 
who have attained a higher socio-economic status, felt it degrading to 
remain members of their castes. They almost always look upward 
in the social scale. Whenever they have felt that their caste status 
is below their social status, they attempt to add some of the Ashraf 
titles to their names and then they claim Ashraf descent. 


The mere assumption of any of the Ashrdf titles by low caste 
persons does not mean their absorption into the ranks of the Ashraf 
proper. Although hereafter they attempt to establish marriage rela- 
tions with the Ashraf groups, and sometimes do succeed in marrying 
into such groups because of their raised social status, they still do not 
acquire full status within the group with which they have established 
marriage relations. In many cases the issues of such marriage unions, 
that is the unions between pure Ashraf families and the pseudo- 
Ashraf, do not attain full status within the Ashraf group. The 
Bradari (caste) accepts them while the Bi@hdhrai (marriage relation 
gtoup) often does not. The process of full assimilation of such issues 
remains purely a matter of individual merit. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
CONCLUSIONS 


A modified form of the caste system in operation among the 
Indian Muslims, which we have studied in the previous chapters with 
particular reference to Uttar Pradesh, enables us to determine the 
dynamics of culture contact and its implications. 


The entire history of the Islamic peoples presents a valuable 
account of numerous instances of culture contact and therewith 
culture changes. Islam as a creed arose in Arabia where a tribal torm 
of democracy and an emphasis on blood relationship were already in 
existence; the early form of the religion, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, proclaimed a democratic form of political organisation along with 
a social organisation in which every Muslim was a brother to every 
other Muslim. Both of these concepts, that of equality and that of 
brotherhood, remained as determining principles in Muslim thought 
as long as the creed remained confined within the boundaries of 
Arabia. As soon as the creed came into contact with those societies 
which had the established institutions associated with a monarchy, 
including the division of society into graded and different social 
classes, the practical aspects of the creed automatically underwent a 
drastic change. The Islamic form of democratic political organisa- 
tion was changed into a monarchy, and the social equality with its 
conception of universal Muslim brotherhood was replaced by social 
classes. The expansion of Islam eastward, particularly in Persia and 
Central Asia, crystallized its social organisation into distinct social 
orders, namely those of the priesthood, the ruling class, and the com- 
moners. Islamic society in India was, however, further moulded in the 
course of time towards a further gradation which gradually took the 
form of the already existing Indian caste system. 


A student of Muslim ethnology can hardly fail to realise the 
obvious fact that the whole complex of Islamic culture changed- 
through the process of its expansion. At the same time the cultural- 
historical study of the Islamic peoples provides the opportunities to 
examine and analyse the very process of culture change and above 
all the forces of diffusion through which numerous cultural traits 
were transmitted from one cultural entity to another; frequently the 
cultural traits have been passed from one group to another and cul- 
ture contact has been an agency for the transmission of these cultural 
traits. In this process the social organisation remained largely sub- 
jected to local conditions; the theoretical aspects of Islam did affect 
the local social organisation of the Muslims inhabiting different lands. 
Not only this, the philosophy of Islam also influenced those non- 
Muslim philosophies whenever contact was made. The Indian 
Muslims, although they adopted and acquired a great deal from the 
Indian way of life, contributed their share towards a common and 
synthetic Indian culture. 

When the two cultures of Muslims and Hindus came into con- 
tact on Indian soil they were capable of equal cultural potentialities. 
A cautious observer could never venture to suggest that one of the 
two cultures was superior and the other inferior. Both of the cultures 
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were in possession of well developed religious philosophies; their 
literary achievements, social institutions, political organisation, and 
material equipment were of almost equal potentialities for the ac- 
culturation. Whenever such a form of culrure contact takes place, 
i.e. one in which the two contacting cultures have equal strengths 
(equal in the sense that they can influence one another onan equal 
footing), itis possible that each of the cultures will acquire some of 
the characteristics or cultural traits from the other. 


Broadly speaking, there are two means of effecting cultural con- 
tact: one is through peaceful means—through the merchants, religious 
missionaries, travellers and the like; the other is through invasions 
and military expeditions. The latter process is, im most cases, a 
phase which precedes and provides a basis for the former process. 
In India the Muslims entered as conquerors, but after they had finally 
settled on Indian soil and found a place of their own in the country a 
peaceful culture contact was established between the Muslims and 
their neighbouring Hindus. In such cases it is quite natural that each 
of the cultural entities involved in the process of contact resists at 
the beginning the cultural traits of the other. This is generally 
known as cultural conflict. But this conflict generally gives way to 
acculturation because the culture contact is primarily dynamic. 


When two contacting cultures have equal potentialities it is also 
possible that the process of culture contact will produce a third 
culrure—a blended culture composed of the traits of both the con- 
tacting cultures. Rajput culture, for example, is a good illustration of 
this statement. Rajput painting, architecture, and even customs are 
a synthesis of the Hindu and Muslim cultures. Muslim Rajputs and 
many of the Muslim occupational castes practise a good deal of mixed 
customs, customs acquired from the early Muslim immigrants on the 
one hand and their pre-Islamic customs, being retained, on the other. 


Finally, the formation of a new language, Hindustani, 1s one of 
the most obvious results of such a form of culture contact; a common 
language was evolved to fill the need of mutual communication. 


Inthe same process it can also be observed that although the 
people donot always appreciate the acquired cultural traits in the 
full theoretical sense, in every day practice they follow the acquired 
customs toa very great extent. The Ashraf, for example, do not 
believe in the system of castes and consider it contrary to the tenets 
of Islam, but in actual practice their attitudes towards social problems 
are almost identical to those of the caste-practising Hindus. As far 
as social problems and their solution among the Indian Muslims are 
concerned, it can be said that the attitudes of the Indian Muslims 
differ widely from those of the Muslims of other countries because 
Indian Muslims have been subjected to Hindu influences, 

{tis also true that if two cultures of equal potentialities and 
strength come into contact with one another, more often the culture 
being invaded, because it is based on and developed from local con- 
ditions and limitations, dominates the alien and invading culture. 
When Islam came to stay in India, Muslim culture was in fact alien 
to the Indian people. The language, ways of life, and the religion of 
the Muslims were quite strange to the Hindus. . A gradual process, 
however, led to acculturation on both sides, a process in which 
Muslims. absorbed comparatively more traits from their Hindu neigh- 
bours than the Hindus did from the Muslims. Although Muslim 
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philosophy, art, architecture, literature, and customs affected Hindu 
culture, Muslims in their turn acquired a lot from the Hindu way of 
life, particularly the social attitudes and a number of customs of 
ceremonial observance. A graded scheme of society—a modified 
caste system—which moulded the social polity of the Indian Muslims 
into multiple social groupings is a major cultural trait contributed by 
the Hindu way of life. 


_ The above description requires a certain theoretical justification. 
Assimilation as Robert Park (1930) defines it is “the name given to 
the process or processes by which peoples cf diverse racial origins 
and different cultural heritages, occupying a common territory, 
achieve a cultural solidarity sufficient at least to achieve a national 
unity.” Redfield, Linton and Herskovits consider that assimilation 
is at times a phase of acculturation; according to Herskovits, ‘“Accul- 
turation comprehends those phenomena which result when groups of 
individuals having different cultures come into continuous first hand 
contact, with subseqnent changes in the original cultural patterns of 
either or both groups.’ The definitions of the two terms, that of 
assimilation and that of acculturation, lead us to a different interpre- 
tation, different altogether from that put forward by Herskovits. 
Culture contact is merely a process (geographical and historical) 
which leads to acculeuration and subsequent changes in the original 
cultural patterns; assimilation, as Park defines it, is the process of 
achieving some kind of cultural solidarity. In this way acculturation 
appears to be a process leading towards assimilation. Herskovits has 
dealt primarily with the problem of acculturation with numerous refe- 
rences to the cultural contacts between the Europeans and the native 
Indians of the New World; thus he has cited very few and unsubstan- 
tial examples of cultural contacts between two peoples whose cultural 
achievements and potentialities could be regarded as equal. The 
whole process of the Hindu-Muslim culture contact in India, in con- 
trast, presents an exemplary illustration to show that in sucha case 
acculturation is a phase of assimilation. Here, in the beginning, 
there was no cultural solidarity between the invaded and the invading 
peoples. A period of cultural contact between the Hindus and 
Muslims caused a process of mutual interaction; in the course of time 
this gcadual process produced a cultural solidarity which has currently 
taken the form of national unity. Tara Chand remarkably describes 
this whole process in the following statement: 


“The Muslims who came to India made it their home. They 
lived surrounded by the Hindu people and a state of perennial hosti- 
lity with them was impossible. Mutual intercourse led to mutual 
understanding...... Thus after the first shock of conquest was over, the 
Hindus and Muslims prepared to find a v'a media whereby to live as 
neighbours. The effort to seek a new life led to the development of 
anew culture which was neither exclusively Hindu nor purely 
Muslim. It was indeed a Muslim-Hindu culture. Not only did 
Hindu religion, Hindu art, Hindu literature and Hindu science absorb 
Muslim elements, but the very spirit of Hindu culture and the very 
stuff of Hindu mind were also altered, and the Muslim reciprocated 
by responding to the change in every department of life.’ 


(1) Park, R. E., ‘Assimilation, Social’’, Encyclopaedia of the Social Science, 1930, vol. 
IL., pp. 281-3. 


(2) Herskovits, M. J., Acculturation, 1938, p. 10. 
(3) Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, 1946, p. 137. 
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The caste system in operation among Muslims is merely a bor- 
towed social phenomenon acquired from the Hindu caste system. We 
have already noted some changes within the Hindu caste system itself 
resulting from the change in the social structure In India as a whole; 
we have analysed this in our second chapter. This change is largely 
due to the changes inthe economic structure. The feudal system 
stabilised the caste system while industrialisation has been causing its 
disintegration; this leaves the identification of the individual with 
caste only, and without the support and the restrictions of feudalism. 
Among the Muslims this process of caste disintegration is taking place 
even more rapidly. Industrialisation has not merely changed the 
mode of production, it has created some new socio-economic classes 
in which the middle class is extremely vital. Most of the intellectual 
pursuits have become the monopoly of this class. For some time the 
Ashraf among Muslims did monopolise almost all branches of the 
middle class professions, but the democratisation and liberty, largely 
the byproduct of the expansion of industries, has afforded some 
opportunities for social change to the persons of inferior and lower 
birth. Education is one of these opportunities. 


The face-to-face and direct relationships among individuals within 
the feudal system has been converted to the indirect and impersonal 
relationships of industrial organisation. This change has directly 
effected the pattern of the joint-family. Although the joint-family as 
a basic social unit still functions in almost all towns of Uttar Pradesh, 
it is losing its authority. More economic liberty and opportunities in 
different professions have given the individuals more choice and less 
dependence onthe joint-family. Wherever the joint-family is be- 
coming less and less important the casre is also losing its authority. 
Among Muslims, particularly among Ashraf, the process of loosing 
the ties of the joint-family has already begun and with it the caste 
authority among them ts also being reduced. 


The communalism in India (communal tension between the 
Hindus and Muslims) has its roots largely in the caste system. ‘We 
will venture to analyse these roots here. To pass any verdict on an 
existing social phenomenon, to praise or to denounce, is not a task of 
science. Nevertheless, science can objectively analyse and des¢ribe 
the roots and causes which give rise to a certain eventuality. We 
are primacily concerned with the scientific analysis of the interaction 
between the two caste systems, that of the Hindu and that of the 
Muslim, which finally led to the social distance and conflict between 
the two communities. 


Ever since 1947 when India was partitioned on communal 
grounds and the large scale Hindu-Muslim communal riots broke 
out throughout northern India, much has been done to explore 
the question of Indian communalism. Almost every branch of the 
social sciences—psychology, sociology, social anthropology, economics, 
political science--came into the field to investigate the causes. It is 
not the intention of the author to add one more title on the long list 
of works on this subject. However, a few inevitable points derived 
from this present study are relevant and worth mentioning. 

The Muslim caste system is a result of Hindu influence: the 
Indian Muslims have acquired the system, as we have explained, from 
the Hindus through constant and continuous culture contact; the 
system of caste groupings itself resulted in the concept of social dis- 
tance between the two communities, the Hindus and the Muslims. 
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The vitality of the economic and political reasons leading to com- 
munal conflict should not be disregarded or underestimated for they 
existed. In addition to these factors, a deep social distance and 
misunderstanding leading to hatred was largely an outcome of the 
‘caste system in which individuals were bound to and. restricted by 
their groups (castes) in many ways™. The caste restrictions, strictures 
and prohibitions, either directly or indirectly, confine the individual 
toa limited circle; outlook of the individual thus remains narrow. 


In both caste systems, that of the Hindu and that of the Muslim, 
the ideal castes are those which are at the top. Among Hindus these 
are the Brahmans while among Muslims these are the Ashraf. The 
lower ranks in both the systems, instead of getting nearer to their 
parallel caste ranks, almost always looked upward in the social scale. 
The Brahmans have always been the ideal for all the lower Hindu 
ranks; the Ashraf, on the other hand, dominated the thoughts of the 
lower Muslim strata. Thus at every stage of the social gradation of 
the two caste systems there has been a social distance between the 
two socially equal castes of the Hindus and Muslims. lt is only at 
the lowest level of the social scale that we come across almost no 
distance between Hindus and Muslims. Among Bhangis and 
Chaméars, for instance, itis quite difficult to differentiate between 
Muslims and non-Muslims. Thus it is a fact that during the critical 
period of communal tension these lowest castes remained almost 
unaffected by communal strife. 


Further, throughout the developmen: of the communal tension in 
India, generally towns remained as the centres of such communal con- 
flicts; the villages were least effected. The comparatively static 
social life of the rural areas provides conditions in which the social 
rank of every individual according to caste status is often well defined 
and fixed. Contrary to the rural conditions, in the urban areas socio- 
economic competition quite often resulted in efforts to raise social 
status and therewith created certain psychological attitudes of jealousy 
towards others. The jealousy was often the direct result of ambition 
—ambition for superiority”. On the group level, let us say, the 
ambitions were to raise the social rank and to compete with their 
counterparts. To this was added the Hindu caste attitude of pollution 
from Muslims; and the Muslims in turn alienated themselves from 


(1) Gardner Murphy, after his socio-psychological survey on the communal tension 
in India in 1950, observes: ‘Under the impact of economic forces, Western 
ideas, and specific historic events, the caste system, so important in the cohesion 
of social groups, has played a rolein setting the stage for modern, tensions.” 
(p. 62) He goes on to analyse the degrees of social distance: ‘Social distance 
between castes is represented not only by nonintermarriage or the rejection of 
others from a seat at the same table at dinner, but by numerous other types of 
restriction, as in the use of public water supply, spring, well, or whatnot; the 
adoption of distinctive titles, sobriquets which have deferential or depreciative 
tone; the mode of grecting, varying in the degree of deference or intimacy; 
the sharing of the common tobacco pipe which is passed around only among 
those who are socially close to one another; the seating arrangement, the 
adoption of restrictions in regard to the use of shoes, umbrellas, and so on, 
involving physical contact of an indirect sort.” (p.63). In the Minds of Men 
(1955 edition). 

(2) Ruth Benedict, in Patterns of Culture (p. 247), observes: ‘‘The wish for 
superiority is gargantuan; it can never be satisfied. The contest goes on for- 
ever. The more goods the community accumulates, the greater the counters 
with which men play, but the game is as far from being won as it was when 
the stakes were small.” 
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Hindus who, according to Islamic standards, were the worshippers 
of strange deities. 

The foundations of the caste system lay in social distance both 
vertical as well as horizontal. Each group (caste) is an exclusive 
social unit which almost always looks upward in the social scale— 
toward the top ranking ideal castes. At the same time the corres- 
ponding and parallel (equal) castes of the two communities developed 
an attitude of mutual alienation towards one another. A low caste 
Hindu attempts to give up his traditional practices and to acquire 
those of the higher Hindu castes;a low caste Muslim has always 
higher Muslim castes as his ideal. 


According to accepted theories of social distance, if there is 
great hatred between two groups, they prefer to avoid each other“ and 
do not come into direct conflict or clash with one another. But this 
avoidance develops into conflict and tension whenever competition 
is involved. In village India, because the socio-economic status of 
every individual is fixed and defined and because competition between 
individuals and groups is not sharp, there is avoidance based on social 
distance. In urban areas, on the other hand, the socio-economic 
competition has led the same social distance to the development into 
group conflicts and tensions. Whenever such a conflict develops 
into group tension, it creats an abnormal situation. This abnormal 
situation does not remain confine to the areas of its origin, it spreads 
even to those parts where life is comparatively clam and peaceful. 


In an intense atmosphere of economic and political crisis, caste 
attitudes and behaviour flared up into a situation where communalism 
developed into unfortunate eventualities. 


(1) Ogburn and Nimkoff, p. 266. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 


MUSLIM CASTES 
I. Ashraf Titles 


(a) Savyad. Usually a person claiming Sayyad descent adds the 
title of Mir or Sayyad at the beginning of his name, and at the end of 
his name affixes the subdivision title. Sometimes only the title Sayyad 
or Mir is used and not the subdivision title. Below are the Sayyad 
subdivision titles : 

Abidi 
Askari 
Baqari 
Hasani 
Husaini 
Kazimi 
Naqvi 
Rizvi 
Taqvl 
Zaidi 

The titles Chishti, Jalali and Qadiriya are generally affixed by 
the spiritual guides and teachers (mostly among Sunnis) and their 
descendants of Sayyad, Shaikh or Pathan descent. 


Besides the above mentioned Sayyad subdivisions are the follow- 
ing subdivisions which are common among both Sunnis and Shi’as ; 
generally among Shi’as they are Sayyad while among Sunnis they are 
Shaikh : 

Abbasi 

Alvi (or Alawi) 
Hashimi 

Jafari 


(b) Shaikh. 


Ansari 

Fattqi 

Khurasani 

Milki 

Qidwai 

Quraishi 

Siddiqi 

Usmani 

(c) Mughal Sections. Generally Mughals use the title Mirza at 

the beginning of their name and at the end affix their descent title. 


Chaghtai 
Qizilbash 

Tajik 

Temiri 
Turkman 

Uzbak or Uzbeg 
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(d) Pathan Tribes. In common practice, Pathan use the title 


Khan at the end of their name and generally do not affix their tribal 
title. If, however, the tribal title is affixed, the title Khan 1s omitted. 


Li 


Afridi 
Bangash 
Barakzai 
Barech 
Datdzai 
Durrani 
Ghorgushti 
Ghauri 
Kakar 
Khalil 
Lodhi 
Mohmand 
Muhammadzai 
Orakzai 
Rohila (group of Pathan tribes inhabiting the Rohilkand re- 
gion of U. P.) 
Yusufzai 


Muslim Rajputs 
(a) The following sections of Rajput are now entirely Muslim in 


Uttar Pradesh: 


III. 


Bhale Sultan (mostly in Bulandshahr and Sultanpur) 
Khanzada (mostly in Avadh) 

Ranghac (all over the province) 

Lalkhani . (a branch of Bargtijars—all over the province) 


(b) Important and major Rajput septs which have Muslim bran- 
ches: 


Bais 
Bargujar 
Bhatti 
Bisen 
Chandel 
Chauhan 
Gautam 
Panwac 
Raikwac 
Rattbaur 
Sombansi 
Tomar 


Occupational Castes 
(a) Castes which are entirely Muslim : 


Atishbaz ee firework maker 

Bawarchi : ae cook 

Bhand a jester 

Bhatiyara sit innkeeper 

Faqir ie. beggar 

Gaddi es Muslim grazier ’ 
Mirasi ake Muslim musician 
Momin Julaha es Muslim weaver 

Nanbai see baker ; 


Qassab ae butcher 
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(b) Castes having larger Muslim sections : 


Dhuniya cotton carder 
Kunjra, Kabariya __greengrocer 
Manihar “bracelet maker 
(c) Castes having smaller Muslim sections : 
Barhai ~ carpenter 
Chikwa non-cow slaying butcher 
Dhobi laundryman — 
Halwai _ confectioner 
Kumhar - potter 
Loharc blacksmith 
Nai or Hajjam barber 
Teli oil presser 


IV. The Untouchables 


Bhangi subcastes. These subcastes have both Muslim and non- 
Muslim branches. Muslim branches are comparatively very small 
except Shaikh Mehtar which is almost entirely Muslim and Lal Begi 
which has a larger Muslim branch. 


Balmiki 
Banspbor 
Dhanuk 

Dhe 

Ghaziptri Rawat 
Hanri or Hari - 
Hela . 

Lal Begi 
Pchharphor 
Shaikh Mehtar 
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Cognates : 


Father 
Mother 
Brother 


Brother’s wife 


Brother's son 
Brothers’s daughter 


Sister 


Sister’s husband 


Sister’s son 
Sister’s daughter 


Son 

Son’s wife 
Son’s son 
Son’s daughter 
Daughter 


Daughter's husband 
Daughter's son 


Daughter's daughter 
Step-son 
Step-daughter 
Step-father 
Step-mother 


Agnates : 
Father's brother 


Father’s brother's wife 


. bap or walid (abba or abbas) 
. man or walida (ammdan, ammi, apa) 
. bhai (bhai for the elder brother, while 


the younger brother is called by his 
first name or alias). 


... bhiwaj (bhabhi for the elder brother's 


wife and dulhan for the younger bro- 
thet’s wife) 


. bhatija (usually called by his. ee 


name or alias). 


. bhatiji (usually called by her. five 


name or alias). 


. bahen (baji, Gpa, bajive apiya for the 


elder sister, while the younger sister is 
called by her fitst name or alias). 


. bahenoi (bhai saheb, dilha bhai, or bhai 


for the elder sister’ s husband, while the 
younger sister's husband 1s called by bis 
first name) 


. bhanja or buane ice a his first 


name or alias). 


... bhanji or bhaneji (called by her first. 


name or alias). 


- beta (called by his we name or alias). 
. bahit or dulhan 

. pota 

» poti 

. beti or larki (called by her first name 


or alias) 


- damad (called by his first name or alias) 
. nawasa (called by his first name or 


alias) 


.» nawasi (called by her first name or alias) 
. sautela beta or sautela larka 

. sauteli beti or sauteli larki 

. sautela bap 

. sauteli man 


+» Chacha 
« chachi 
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Father’s brother’s son 


Father’s brother’s daughter .. 


Father’s sister 

Father’s sister’s husband 
Father’s sister’s son 
Father’s sister’s daughter 


Father's father 

Father’s mother 
Father’s father’s father 
Father’s father’s mother 


Uterines : 


Mother’s brother 
Mother’s brother’s wife 
Mother’s brother’s son 


Mother’s brother’s daughter ... 


Mother’s sister 

Mother’s sister's husband 
Mother’s sister’s son 
Mother’s sister’s daughter 


Mother’s father 
Mother’s mother 
Mother’s father’s father or 


mother’s mother’s father 


Mother's mother’s mother or 


mother’s father’s mother 
Af finals : 


Wife 

Wife's father 

Wife’s mother 

Wife’s brother 

Wite’s brother’s wife 
Wife's sister 

Wife’s sister’s husband 
Husband 

Husband’s father 
Husband’s mother 
Husband’s elder brother 


Husband’s elder brother’s 
wife 


- phupphi, phupphi 
. phuppha 

.. phupphi zd bhai (bhai for ehies arte 
. phupphi zad baker (baji Gpa for the 


. chacha zad bhai (bhai for the.elder)- 


- chachi zid bahen (baji, Gpa for the 
elder) 


elder) 


... dada 

..» dadt 
. per dada 3 SUlSsueS3 
. per dddi — at ah 


- mamiun 
1. Mumani 
., Mamtin zid bhai (bhdi for the elder) 


mamtn zad bahen (baji dpa for the 
elder) 


.» khala 

. khali 

. khala zad bhai (bhai for the elder) 

. khila zad bahen (baji dpa for the 

elder) 

. nana 

» nant 

. per nana 


. per nani 


... biwi or jort 
... Sasur 
. sas or khushdaéman 
oa Sala 
. salhaj 
. sali 
.» hamzulf or sachi 
» miyan 
... Sasur 
... sas or khushdiman 
» jeth 


, jithani 
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Husband's younger brother...devar 
Husband’s younger brother's 


wife .» devrani 
Husband’s sister : .» nand 
Husband's sister's husband ... nandoi 
Husband's step-mother and 

wife’s step-mother =... Sauteli s&s 
Husband’s step-father and 

wife’s step-father .-» sautéla sasur 


In the above list all the italicized terms are used to address the 
respective relatives, whereas all the unitalicized terms are explanatory. 
It is also to be noted that except the terms for father, mother, wife, 
husband, son daughter, the rest are used for even distant relatives 
according to their relationships. 


APPENDIX C 
LEGENDS ABOUT BHANGI ORIGIN 


In Uttar Pradesh most of the legends current among Bhangis 
about their origin centre around two figures, Lal Beg and Balmikji. 
Quoted here are eight available legends. The first five depict purely 
Muslim influence, the sixth shows a Hindu Muslim mixed influence, 
and the last two, purely Hindu influence. 


Gris) 


One day the Prophet Iliyas (Hazrat Paighambar Saheb, Mehtar 
Iliyas) was sitting witb other prophets in the court of the Almighty 
God (Allah Tala). The Mehtar Iliyas coughed, and due to the lack 
of space he spat upwards, and the saliva fell upon the other prophets. 
All these prophets complained to Allah Tdla; Allah become angry 
and ordered Mehtar IlivGs to serve mankind as a sweeper. Mehtar 
Ilyas begged Allah Tala to be forgiven. Allah promised to send 
some cne else to replace him later. Thus, according to Allah’s verdict 
the Mehtar Iliyas came down tothe world (Duniya) and started 
sweeping. He spent many days hoping that Al/a@h would forgive him 
and send som2 one else to do the job. One day, while Mehtar Iliyds 
was working, the great saint (Hazrat Bare Pir Saheb, Pir-e-Dastagir or 
Sayyad Ahdul Qadir Jilani) appeared to him and gave him his cloak 
(chola) to wear. Mehtar Iltyds put this chola into an earthen pitcher 
(matka) intending to put it on for some auspicious occasion. Another 
day the great saint (Bare Pir Saheb) appeared again and asked Mehtar 
Ilivas why he had not put on the cloak. The Mehtar humbly answered: 
‘My job is to. sweep, if I wear the cloak it will become dirty. I will 
wear itona more suitable occasion.” The Bare Pir Saheb ordered, 
“Wearitnow and come to me.” Mehtar Iltyas went to take the 
clock out of the pitcher. He found the lid of the pitcher very tightly 
closed; he could not openit. Hecame back tothe Bare Pir Saheb 
and told him about it. The Bare Pir Saheb ordered him to bring the 
pitcher. Mehtar Iliyas went and brought the pitcher, carrying it on 
his head. Bare Pir Saheb summoned the cloak, saying: ‘“‘Nikal Ao 
Lal Beg’ (come out Lal Beg). Soon after aman wearing red (lal) 
garments came out of the pitcher. The Bare Pir Saheb told Lal Beg, 
“Tt was the order of Allah Tala that ye should be the prophet of the 

‘Bhangis (sweepers) and to plead for them ar the Qiydmat (Day of 

Resurrection). Mehtar Iliyds then took Lal Beg home, and request- 
ing him to sit under the nim tree, Mehtar Iliyds filled his own smoking 
pipe for Lal Beg and started worshipping him. At once Lal Beg dis- 
appeared. Mehtar Iliyas, very much depressed by the incident, went 
to Bare Pir Saheb and told him all about it. The Bare Pir Saheb 
replied that Lal Beg has vanished because he did not like his religion. 
Nevertheless, the Bare Pir Saheb told Mehtar Iliyads to worship Lal 
Beg “so that at the Yaum-e-Qiyamat he will plead for you.” The 
Bhanagis worship the earthen pitcher in the hope that one day Lal Beg 
_ will come out of it. 
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The King of Ghazni had become quite old and was without 
issue. He turned to the saint Daddgir Jhonpra and requested him to 
pray to Allah Tala. Dadagir Jhonpra promised the king that he 
would pray for four sons to be born to the queen on the condition 
that the eldest son should be given tohim. The king accepted the 
condition and promised the saint to send the eldest prince. In the 
succeeding years the queen gave birth to four sons; the eldest being 
named Lal Beg. Since Lal Beg was very ‘handsome, the king tried to 
deceive the saint by offering him the secondson The saint found 
out and threatened the king that if Lal Beg were not sent to him, he 
would harm the prince. The king then had no other alternative but 
to send Lal Beg tothe saint. At the same time the king gave all his 
kingdom to Lal Beg. When Lal Beg came to Dadagir Jhonpra, the 
saint found that the prince desired to become ruler. The saint then 
sent the prince back, and gave hima miraculous cup which would 
fulfil all his desires. After the death of his father, Lal Beg succeeded 
as the King of Ghizni. With the help of the miraculous cup the 
saint had given him, he preformed many miracles and for that reason 
he was remembered as a god-like being. 


Gp 3a) 


In the beginning of this world (Duniva) there was chaos and no 
life on earth. Allah Tala (Almighty God) then created Balmikji 
whose duty was to sweep the stairs leading to the Almighty’s throne 
in heaven (Jannat). Balmikji spent his whole life performing his 
duty faithfully. One day Allah Tala said to Balmikji, “Thou art 
getting old;I shall give thee something in reward for thy services.” 
The next day when Balmikji went to perform his usual duty, he found 
a choli (bodice) at the stairs of the heaven. He brought it home and 
put it away. By the grace of God (Allah ki qudrat se) the choli 
(bodice) gave birth to a male child. After perceiving what had 
havpened Balmikji went to the feet of Almighty and said, “O! Allah 
Tala, the cholt (bodice) Thou gavest to Thy servant has given birth 
toason.” A reply came from heaven (Jannat), “The son is thy Guru 
(guide), nourish and take care of the son.” Balmikji then begged, 
“Thave no milk to feed the son.” The heavenly voice ordered him 
to go home and whatever animal he found on the way would give 
milk for the child. The Almighty further revealed to Ba!mikji that 
He had created the child, Lal Beg, out of L@ illaha illal laho (there is 
no God, but Allah), and that his name should be Nai Shah Bala. 
Ba! mikji returned home, and on the way he found a female hare which 
he took with him. Lal Beg was nourished from hare’s milk until he 
grew up. Allah Tala declared Lal Beg to be the Guru (guide); and 
made it obligatory that every house must erect a place of worship 
of two-and-a-half bricks in the name of Lal Beg, 


(ied om) 


In the early days Balmikji happened to go to the fort of Ghazni 
where he devoted himself to God. One day a childless Mughal woman 
came to Balmikji and begged him fora son. She promised that if a 
son was born to her, she would dedicate him to the service of Bal- 
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mikji. Balmikji prayed to God for the fulfilment of the Mughal 
woman's wish ; in due course of time she gave birth to a son. She 
named him Lal Beg. After some years when Lal Beg had grown into 
a lad, his mother took him to Balmikji and offered the son to him. A 
little later Balmikji took Lal Beg to Benaras. 


Ci3<} 


Shaikh Sarna, a resident of Multan, left his hometown for Sad- 
haura (Ambala district) where his spiritual guide had migrated. In 
Sadhaura, Shaikh Sarna devoted himself to the worship of the saint 
Pirdn-e-Pir Dastagir Hazrat Bare Pir Saheb (the great saint), Shaikh 
Sarna had had no child. He was told to go to Balmikji and ask him 
to pray to Ged for a son. Balmikji at that time was residing in 
Ghazni. Shaikh Sarna and his wife went to Ghazni. There Shaikh 
Sarna’s wife impressed Balmikji by her devotion to the saint ; one day 
Balmikji asked her what she wanted. She anwered simply, ‘‘A son.” 
Balmikji promised her a son whom she should call Lal Beg. After a 
period of nine months her desire was fulfilled and she gave birth toa 
son whom she named Lal Beg. At the age of twelve years Lal Beg 
was dedicated to Balmikjit. The lad served Balmikji with so much 
devotion that the saint appointed him the chief of his disciples. After- 
wards Balmikji, accompanied by Lal Beg and other disciples, went to 
Kabul and Kashmir. La! Beg captured and took possession of both 
these places. When Lal Beg’s authority was established in these 
places, he appointed Sulténi as his governor and went to Thanesar 
where Balmikji died. From here Lal Beg, accompanied by all his 
followers, went to Delhi and laid the foundation of the LAl Begi reli- 
gion. His followers were divided into five sects: Lal Begi, Rawat, 
Heli, Shaikhari, and Dumri. 


©. Ga) 


Javan (the youngman) had seven sons. One of the sons was 
converted to Islam ; all the Shaikh Bhangis are his descendants. An- 
other son disappeared in the rah (way) leading to the river Ravi; 
from him descended the Rawat Bhangis, The third was hidden in the 
rice (dhan) field ; from him descended the Dhanuks. The fourth took 
shelter behind a heap of bamboos (bdns) ; he was the ancestor of Ban- 
sphor. The fifth swam across the river (helna) and thus saved his life ; 
from him came the Helas. The sixth took an earthen pot (hand?) on 
his head and thus he saved himself; his descendants are the Haris. 
Finally, the javan, with his seventh son, Lal Beg, walked under the 
water till they reached Amritsar. Lal Beg is the ancestor of L&l Begis. 


Ge) 


Long ago, one day it happened that Siva had drunk too much 
and subsequently lost consciousness ; madan (the substance of proc- 
reation) ran away from him. Parameswar saw madan escaping and he 
took it in his hand, whereby Payameswar turned into the form of a 
man. He then put some of the substance (madan) into Ajana’s ears 
which resulted in the birfh of Hanumdn. Parameswar tried some of 
it on ared (lal) stone whereby L&l Beg came into existence. Param- 
eswar tubbed the remaining substance on sarkhanda and on gobar 
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(cow-dung), and Sarkhandanaéth and Gobarné:h were thus born. 
Finally, he went to a river and washed the substance from his hands ; 
a fish swallowed it and gave birth to Machhandranath. 


C48) 


Once there was a Mughal who had no child. Somebody suggest- 
ed that he should approach BalmTfkji for help Balmikji was then living 
‘quite close to the Mughal’s residence; the Mughal immediately went 
to Ralmikji and begged him for an issue. In due time he got a son. He 
named rhe son Lal Beg. Balmkiji, after offering sacrifice to Pandavas, 
bestowed Lal Beg with power over all HindustGn (India) and ordered 
all the scavengers and sweepers (Bhangis) to worship Lal Beg. 
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